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NEWS OF 


RAQ has for the moment assumed an importance hardly 
second, if second at all, to Egypt. Once more Germany's 
subversive efforts have been successful, and once more our own 
Government appears to have been deceived by assurances 
whose falsity subsequent events have damningly demonstrated. 
The welcome given to British troops which were landed at 
Basra a fortnight or more ago, in full accordance with the 
Anglo-Iragi treaty, was ostensibly genuine, and the British 
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official communiqué went out of its way to say that the co- 
operation extended by the revolutionary government (which we 
have not recognised) made a favourable impression. But a 
wry different attitude was adopted when the intended arrival 
f further British forces was notified last week, the British air- 
port of Habbaniyah being shelled by Iraqi artillery and armed 
ation taken against the small British forces elsewhere. A situa- 
tion highly critical in view of the possibility of the arrival of 
German troops by air appears to have eased slightly as we 
wite. Half the inconsiderable Iraqi air-force has been destroyed 
by the R.A.F., which has also driven the assailants at 
Habbaniyah from their positions, while transports bringing 
reinforcements are reported to have arrived at Basra. What 
damage has been done to the oil-wells and fpipe-lines is not 
known, but it is not believed so far to be serious. Clearly the 
revolt in Iraq must be suppressed at almost any cost. If 
Germany got a footing there the whole situation in the Middle 
Fast would be altered profoundly to our detriment. The whole 
Arab world might be affected and the strategic position of 
Turkey become impossible. On the other hand swift and 
effective repression might have far-reaching and salutary effects. 


American Aircraft Production 
During the last four months United States aircraft produc- 








tion has ne arly doubled. Among the general public here, and 












doubtless also in America, there has been some disappointment 
tt hearing less about present output than about the vast pro- 
duction which may be looked for in the future. But we have 
a similar experience in our war-industries in Britain. It 
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takes a long time to switch over the factories from one kind of 
production to another, to assemble the machine-tools, to lay 
down the plant and get it going, and pass through all the pre- 
liminary stages of production which precede the output of the 
finished article. But there comes a moment when everything 
begins to be ready simultaneously and results are reaped from 
long-worked-out plans. America is arriving at that stage. Last 
December her factories produced 799 aircraft ; in March 1,216 ; 
in April 1,493—and this last figure, according to Mr. James 
Jouett, President of the Acronautical Chamber of Commerce, 
is approximately equal to the estimated production of Germany, 
which is itself, he says, about equal to that of Britain. The 
number of planes sent to this country in March was 414, and 
the April figures were no doubt higher. Meanwhile President 
Roosevelt is taking strenuous measures to accelerate the pace of 
manufacture still further. In calling upon Mr. Stimson, the 
Secretary for War, for “a substantial increase in heavy bomber 
production ” he has promised the necessary priority ratings so 
that nothing may stand in the way. 


The United States To Convoy ? 

Mr. Stimson himself, in the significant speech he broadcast on 
Tuesday, insists that America is not going to let those aircraft 
and other munitions which she is making for Britain under 
the Lease and Lend Act be sent by Germany to the bottom of 
the sea. He declares that use must be made of the United 
States Navy without delay to make the oceans safe against 
aggression. He argues the case to an American audience with 
cogency. He points out that if the enemy were able to beat 
Britain and get command of the sea he would be able to land 
on territory north or south of the United States and threaten 
her with armies and air-power before she is ready to meet him. 
But in the American Navy she has an instrument ready for 
use which, so long as British naval power is intact, can assure 
command of the oceans surrounding the Western continent. 
Now, he says, is the strategic moment when the American Navy 
can play a decisive part, a moment which must not be allowed 
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to pass. He does not omit to show how Germany has put her- 
self iegally wrong with the United States by sinking ships with- 
out warning. There is legal and moral justification for America’s 
resolve to use her fleet in stopping this unrestricted warfare in 
the North Atlantic. Just how the United States will use her 
navy to ensure the transit of supplies he did not say, but every- 
one in America understands him to mean convoys, and Colonel 
Knox, the Secretary for the Navy. has declared that the navy is 
ready. 


America and Japan 


Mr. Stimson made no specific mention of Japan in his 
speech, but when he spoke of the necessity of commanding 
more than the reaches of ocean adjacent to our own shores, 
he went on to speak of “oceans” in the plural—“It is 
necessary for us to command the entire reach of the 
oceans surrounding the Western Continent.” He had already 
said “twe broad oceans lie to the east and west of us, while 
north and south of us are only friendly nations.” Those are 
words which Mr. Matsuoka, the Japanese Foreign Minister, 
should note in conjunction with the rest of Mr. Stimson’s 
speech. Mr. Matsuoka has been giving interviews to the 
Press in which he says, as usual, that Japanese policy to the 
United States is entirely peaceful, but—if America entere 
the war Japan would fight in conformity with her obligations to 
Germany under the Tripartite Pact. But if Germany were the 
aggressor and chose to declare war on America. what then? 
The American correspondent, Mr. Walter Duranty. put to him 
the direct question: “If American convoys or patrols should 
come into contact with German planes or U-boats, would you 
consider that a cause for a clash between Japan and America?” 
Mr. Matsuoka’s reply was “ Yes,” but Mr. Duranty adds that 
he does not belicve he meant what he said. One may doubt 
whether Japan would hold herself bound by her Foreign 
Minister’s unconsidered reply to a correspondent. though it is 
clear what he wants to make America believe. But that 
country’s policy is not easily influenced by bluff. 


Stalin His Own Premier 


M. Stalin, the dictator of Russia, has hitherto been content 
to be General Secretary of the Communist Party without hold- 
ing any official position in the Soviet Government. He has 
now assumed the office of Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars, or Prime Minister, in succession to M. Molotov, 
who has also been Foreign Minister since the dismissal of 
M. Litvinov in 1939. The latter remains in charge of foreign 
affairs, and becomes Assistant Chairman of People’s Com- 
missars under M. Stalin. Thus the dictator becomes head 
of the Government in name as well as in fact. Molotov’s 
retention of the second position in the Government indicates 
that he is not in disgrace. though it is worth noting that his 
ascendancy was marked at the start by a sensational improve- 
ment in relations with Germany, whereas now those relations 
are strained almost to breaking-point. By skilful balancing 
the Soviet Government for some time succeeded in reaping 
some of the apparent gains of war without being involved 
in it. But latterly, apart from the Russo-Japanese Pact, Russia 
has suffered diplomatic reverses, and finds herself in a 
dangerous position vis-d-vis Germany. It may well be that in 
this critical moment Stalin feels that he must take full charge 
of the situation himself, and control the day-to-day actions of 
the Government. 


Farewell to Mr. Menzies 


Before his departure for the United States Mr. Menzies, the 
Australian Prime Minister, gave a farewell message to this 
country, which was broadcast on Sunday. He has been in 
Britain for ten weeks, prolonging his stay at the invitation of 
Mr. Churchill. During that critical time he has rendered invalu- 
able service to the Government and gained widespread 
and deserved popularity. He has been a regular attendant 
at the meetings of the War Cabinet, and it was particu- 
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fortunate 


larly that a statesman who had just Visited 
the Middle East, and was Australia’s representative. oe 
able to contribute his wise judgement when deciian 
had to be taken about Africa and Greece. He has been 
able to cement the firm liaison between the Home Country and 
Australia at a moment when there might have been difficulties 
about the prominent part allotted to the Anzacs in the Balkay 
expedition. While he has been here he has explained to the 
Government what Australia is doing and intends to do ; and 
he in his turn has insisted on learning for himself, at no smal] 
personal risk, what is happening in our bombed cities as well 
as in all departments of Government. His powerful and 
heartening speeches have made us realise how deeply Austral 
is in our conflict, and how ready to fulfil her part in th 
factory as well as in the field. He has now the immedige 
tasks of telling America what he has seen, and later that of 
telling Australia. It has been of lasting value to the British 
people to have among them this wise and courageous leader of 
the Dominion which is playing so splendid a part in the war. 


The Campaign in North Africa 

On the front in Libya and Egypt in the neighbourhood ¢ 
Sollum the enemy at present do not seem to be attempting any 
serious advance, and the engagements on the ground have been 
mainly confined to patrol activities. Our hold on the tow 
and port of Tobruk so far in their rear worries them, for it isq 
constant threat to their main line of communications along 
the Benghazi-Soilum road. Last week strong forces, mainly 
German, made violent attacks on the town, using tanks, and ip 
one sector on the south-west penetrated the outer perimeter 
of the defences, but were held and severely punished. A British 
counter-attack last Saturday broke up their preparations for a 
renewed assault. The Tobruk garrison has in all no fewer than 
3.000 prisoners to its credit. It its in no sense beleaguered, 
since it enjoys the full use of the port and is not completely 
cut off by land. British forces operating from Egypt are 
employing the same harassing tactics against the Germans as 
formerly against the Italians, armoured patrols accustomed to 
desert warfare being sent round the enemy’s right flank to raid 
their communications. Extreme heat and sand-storms are 
adding to the difficulties of campaigning. The main British 
Army is being steadily reinforced. and will soon be joined by 
South Africans as promised by General Smuts. While Mr. 
Churchill’s disclosure that General Wavell has now nearly 
§00,000 men under his command is reassuring, it is well to note 
equally the Prime Minister's reminder that only relatively smal 
armoured forces can be effective in desert warfare. 


Haile Selassie’s Return 

The Emperor Haile Selassie re-entered Addis Ababa las 
Monday, exactly five years after the arrival of Italy's conquer 
ing troops. Notables and other citizens had prepared a 
ovation to celebrate his triumphal return, and he and his 
entourage were met by his two sons and General Cunningham 
As he had never abandoned his claim to the throne, there was 
no ceremony of re-crowning, but he drove in state to th 
reception-hall, where he raised the royal standard, received 
chiefs and made a most remarkable speech. The country is now 
virtually reconquered, though relatively weak Italian forces até 
few points are putting up a hopeless resistance. Imperial troops 
are still engaged in these operations, though already it is possible 
to release many of them for service elsewhere. No doubt t 
will be necessary for certain British forces to remain to keep 
order in conjunction with the “ patriots,” and as long as the 
war continues they must be there to safeguard the situate 
But Abyssinia once again becomes an independent count) 
under the rule of its Emperor. In the earlier period of recor 
struction, after as well as during the war, he will requite the 
assistance of experts, who, it is hoped, will be drawn not only 
from Great Britain, but from other countries, European @ 
American. It is because Abyssinia’s independence must b 
come a reality that foreign advisers taken into the employ 
the Emperor should not be all of one nationality. 
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The Future of Public Schools zs 

By an interesting and by no means inopportune coincidence 
an important paper by the Headmaster of Winchester on the 
future of public schools, supplemented by pungent criticism 
from Lord Quickswood, of Eton, was read last week on the 
gme day as a Bill providing temporary aid to the public 
ghools in war-time was debated in the House of Commons. 
The two subjects differed, in that Canon Leeson was dealing 
qith a long-term, post-war policy, and Mr. Ramsbotham in 
the House with a purely war-time emergency. Regarding the 
iytter it was rightly decided that to meet the difficulties of 
the present crisis schools should be allowed, under proper 
safeguards, to divert some portion of their endowments for 
the precise and limited purposes for which the endowments 
were originally given. But Canon Leeson’s paper and the 
House of Commons debate did in fact touch at one important 
int. Canon Leeson proposed that. the public schools 
hould be thrown open, by the medium of State scholarships, 
wo boys of all classes of the community. Mr. Chuter Ede, 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Education, and him- 
eif a product of the elementary school system, was saying 
jimost simultaneously at Westminster that working-class 
parents were very reluctant to let their children go to residen- 
tial schools. This is a serious matter if it is true, and there 
is no doubt that to a large extent it is true. But this is the 
kind of tendency that can and should be overcome by wise 
and tactful persuasion, in which, it may be hoped, Labour 
members will give a lead. 


Lessons from Plymouth 

The successive bombardments to which Plymouth has been 
subjected and the suffering inflicted on men, women and 
children in its crowded areas reveals a grave lack of foresight in 
evacuation plans—on the part of the Ministry of Health, not 
of Plymouth. It is abundantly clear that if there is any town 
from which the children should have been removed it is 
Plymouth, but it is no easy matter to find homes for them, 
since available billets are already filled with evacuees from other 
regions. Lord Astor urges the need of a reconsidered national 
policy which would take account of the fact that important 
war-industry centres are likely to be bombed. In his opinion 
quarters in the villages and small towns near such centres 
should be reserved for essential war-workers and their families 
who have lost their homes or wish to move out, whilst others— 
the aged, children, and the sick—should be sent farther afield. 
Priorities for various groups of the disturbed population should 
be arranged, those who need to be near the blitzed city having 
the first claim in adjoining districts. But more than that is 
needed. Rural camps should be constructed and large country- 
houses be taken over for cooking, eating and office-work, and 
sleeping huts erected round them. The latter policy was urged 
by The Spectator in the earliest period of evacuation. 


By-election Issues 

At the time of going to press poliing was still in progress 
in the King’s Norton by-election, but it required no great bold- 
ness to foresee a decisive victory for Captain Peto, the Con- 
servative candidate chosen to fill the place left vacant by Major 
Ronald Cartland’s death. The candidature of Dr. Lumsden 
Smith on a “Bomb-Berlin” programme was a_ political 
adventure not to be taken very seriously ; and that of Mr. 
Stuart Morris, who stood as an Independent Pacifist, would 
not have called for much attention were it not for the fact that 
the local Labour Party chose to adopt what is described as an 
attitude of “ complete neutrality.” The National Executive of 
the Labour Party is clearly of opinion that those who are not 
with us are against us, and headquarters condemned the address 
issued by the local executive as “ contrary to the clear implica- 
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tions of the electoral truce,” which required the party to support 
the Government candidate. As between the two independent 
candidates, Mr. Stuart Morris, representing the Peace Pledge 
Union, does at least stand for a principle, however unpopular. 
The “ Bomb-Berlin ” advocate is standing simply on a point of 
Strategy, the worst possible issue to submit to a popular vote. 
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The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: After a year of 
tribulation and courage, victories and defeats, Mr. Winston 
Churchill remains the undisputed leader of the House of 
Commons and of the country. He has sent Lord Halifax to 
Washington, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald to Ottawa and Mr. Cross 
to Canberra; Lord Lloyd has unhappily passed away. Together 
with Lord Beaverbrook, Mr. Attlee and Sir John Anderson he 
is guiding the destiny of the War Cabinet. To the previous 
choices of Lord Reith and Sir Andrew Duncan he has added 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton and now Mr. Leathers. Col. Moore- 
Brabazon is well placed in the Ministry of Aircraft Production. 
Mr. Lloyd George challenged this team and Mr. Hore-Belisha 
challenged the policy. Many others, including Mr. Vernon 
Bartlett, Mr. Lees-Simith, Sir Percy Harris and General Knox 
felt acute uneasiness over the Intelligence Service and the 
propaganda arrangements. But where does it all lead and what 
is the upshot of the debate? 

* + * * 

At such a time one could wish that Mr. Hore-Belisha had 
omitted certain sentences from his speech such as “ When my 
right honourable friend (Mr. Eden) went out to the East, he had 
a perfect hand of cards.” That was not true. But apart from 
such blemishes Mr. Hore-Belisha made a careful, documented 
and forceful speech. It was not, therefore, for Mr. Attlee or 
the Prime Minister to make capital out of his main points, 
but to answer them, Similarly Mr. Lloyd George, whose speech 
was perhaps too long and too slow in getting to the point, 
asked some realist questions about general strategy and organi- 
sation. Were they answered effectively by the Prime Minister? 
It is too early to say whether more troops, i.¢e., more than 
60,000 out of nearly half a million, could have been dispatched 
to Greece. The Prime Minister was not disposed to agree that 
our Intelligence was as fault. 

* * * * 

It can, however, do nothing but good to have had the debate, 
if only to thrash out in public the serious nature of the issues, 
to temper criticism with responsibility, to make the Govern- 
ment realise that criticism is often the truest type of loyalty 
and to convince the world that the country is absolutely united 
behind the Prime Minister. As to the fortunes of Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Hore-Belisha, they are not important when 
measured against the immensity of the issues. Mr. Attlee and 
Mr. Eden did not make great speeches. The one contributed 
some neat debating, the other recorded the plain facts of his 
mission to the Near East. I should have welcomed from 
Mr. Attlee signs that he is becoming a great radical leader 
and from Mr. Eden surer touches of increasing stature. 

* x * * 

So inevitably everything centred round the Prime Minister, 
just as it used to centre round Mr. Neville Chamberlain. No 
one who cares for the English language can resist his oratory, 
no one who still admires courage and leadership can resist 
his clarion call. But most people are concerned with organisa- 
tion, ruthless and inspired organisation, in every department of 
State from the Intelligence Service to Regional and Local 
Administration. The debate has come and gone. Some reputa- 
tions have been enhanced ; others have suffered. 

* * * * 

Will there be changes in the organisation of departments 
as a result of all the oratory? That is the acid test. Will 
anyone be sacked? Will an order be sent round all departments 
that methods must be employed to match emergencies? Will 
the Foreign Office and departments of Political and Economic 
Warfare overhaul their personnel and their plans for co-ordina- 
tion? Will someone be set aside to measure promise and per- 
formance in every field of production? In what new fields will 
the dynamic energy of Lord Beaverbrook be let loose? Finaliy 
and perhaps most important, will a new flood-tide of moral 
effort be let loose among ordinary men and women, so that 
like Cromwell’s army they can feel the supreme call in all their 
I hope so. 


actions? 
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N one sense, as we observed last week, the vote of 
] confidence which the Government has just been given 
is superfluous. In the eyes of the public, which perhaps 
simplifies the situation a little too much, the Government 
is the Prime Minister, and confidence in Mr. Churchill is 
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position in the Middle East was engineered? Against ‘ing fl 
present Ambassador at Baghdad, Sir Kinahan Corp v4 
no possible criticism can be directed, for he has only judiiprime 
taken up his appointment, and may yet do much to reste ails in f 
the political situation. At last, moreover, a diplomat yy by escape 


supreme and unabated. But in another sense the vote, 
in occasioning a general discussion on the war-situation, 
is valuable and timely. The country is uneasy—which 
does not mean alarmed—and with good reason. Things 
are not going well. The trend of the moment in almost 
every field of action is against us. Greece has been 
described as a splendid failure, and so it was, but a failure 
none the less, and the fact that it could have been nothing 
else does not mitigate distress at the enslavement of a 
small and heroic European State. The defensive attitude 
to which we have been driven in Egypt, after the brilliant 
successes of February, provokes both disappointment and 
anxiety. So does what is happening, and may yet happen, 
in Iraq and Spain. The spectacle of the methodical seizure 
of Aegean islands by Germany—no doubt mainly by air— 
is unpleasant. And the absence of all knowledge of 
how the Battle of the Atlantic is going is a cause of 
serious and inevitable concern. That in the foreign field. 
At home the organisation of production, the defence of 
cities against aerial attack and the whole fire-fighting 
system are questions on which the House of Commons 
can properly demand to be enlightened, and the plain 
speaking by its back-bench Members on Tuesday and 
Wednesday has done nothing but good. 

The situation in the Middle-East is grave in the 
extreme, for the Germans are pursuing their habitual 
tactics with success—stirring up hostility to Great Britain 
wherever possible, flooding neutral countries with agitators 
in the guise of tourists, trying to immobilise countries like 
Turkey with suave promises till time is ripe for aggression 
and occupation. Everywhere Hitler holds the initiative, 
even where, as in Libya, it had seemed to be firmly in 
our hands. In such circumstances Parliament would be 
in culpable default if it failed to put searching questions 
to Ministers on every department of the war-effort. 
There is no room for factious criticism. Hitler’s enormous 
advantage in fighting on interior lines is recognised. His 
fighter aircraft could fly to Greece by a chain of aero- 
dromes fully equipped to meet every need ; ours have to 
be shipped to the Middle East, and we were never in 
possession of enough Greek aerodromes to make efficient 
operation possible. As always, the R.A.F. performed 
miracles in the face of overwhelming superiority in 
numbers. Nor can the failure to master the German night- 
bombers be laid to anyone’s charge. In night-fighting a 
decisive advantage lies with the attack, whether British 
or German ; in defence we are doing better than the 
enemy, but not well enough to come near deterring the 
aggressor. Neither courage nor skill on the part of pilots 
is lacking, but this is a question of mechanical resource. 
Invention cannot be commanded, and there is no sugges- 
tion that the Air Ministry has turned deaf ears or blind 
eyes to ideas submitted to it. 

But there is a growing conviction that in other fields 
Hitler is gaining ground that we ought never to have lost. 
Iraq takes a lot of explaining. Why, in a country in full 
lliance with us, whose supreme strategic and economic 
importance was manifest, and whose political instability 
vas common knowledge, has enemy propaganda been 
allowed to work its will till a coup threatening our whole 


extensive knowledge of the Arab and Moslem wo pen bot 
represents us in one of the most important Arab-Moye, 
countries in the world. But why only at last? Th 
Foreign Office may be justly criticised for its distega 
of those essential qualifications in selecting Sir Kinahg) 
immediate predecessors. But even the most efficieg 
Ambassador cannot do everything. We are too slow} 
fighting Germany by German methods— infiltration jy to the gel 
“tourists” in particular. There is no reason why “ of 
Germany should enjoy a monopoly of the tourist industy, f woolton, 
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There are no doubt certain countries, such as Syria aif case for | 
Spain, which she can penetrate more easily than we oy fis true t 
but even there our intelligence services are not impoten, f docks at 
and they should be spurred to all possible activity, [, ff {rot > 
Jraq in any case, in view of our treaty relationship §™ . 
Germany enjoys no advantages at all, but it is hard p fictive 
believe that the Foreign Office had any full or accu 
appreciation of the position. The Manchester Guardia <a 
Cairo correspondent telegraphed on Monday that develop f gu to 
ments in Iraq “had not taken those who follow Midde#; mere 
East politics by surprise.” Those who follow such thing § will no 
in Cairo, is presumably meant. Can as much be said forff irreveret 
those who follow them in Whitehall? fall or v 
Whatever the mistakes of the past, there can be m 
room for mistakes in the immediate future. What mor The 
than one speaker in the House of Commons debate saidff Ellingto 
about “‘kid-glove methods” was very much to the point jf that the 
It has been demonstrated again and again in the pasjg Porton 
eighteen months that what impresses in this war is success § ™ ! , 
Immediate and complete success in Iraq is imperative, and tha 
risks must if necessary be taken to achieve it. India is the a 
natural source of reinforcements, and if need be India must poino , 
be temporarily stripped to provide them. As our Cor forces ; 
respondent “ Strategicus ” points out elsewhere, failure inf in dest 
Iraq would be an incalculable disaster. Syria is a mor § period 
complicated problem. But here, too, no fear of “ offending & night. 
Vichy ” must deter us from taking the most drastic action § ‘ong, 2 
to prevent Syrian territory and Syrian airports from falling § % “ 
into Nazi hands. For that matter evidence of British uate 
resolution might have an entirely salutary effect on Vichy ~ si 
More important are the possible reactions of the Ani f° * 
in Palestine, but wise handling should be capable of avoid- 1 
ing serious troubly there. There are, of course, limits ip 
the high-hand policy. In spite of all that Mr. Lees-Smib  (,, 
said about the handicap we suffer through the loss of tt § ayer 
Eire ports, we gain more by respecting Eire’s neutrality J ynwor 
than we should by seizing the ports in face of certain at should 
fierce resistance. There may be other ways of securing 
the use of them, but the way of force would not & 
the right one in this case. at 
What the House of Commons debate has shown, 00 
that it required any debate at all to show it, is the nee * 
for a drastic overhaul of our whole war-effort, both av This. 
and military. There is far too much disposition to argu B . 
that if we can hold on for a few more months America®... 
output will turn the scale. It will, but unless we stra 
our own efforts to the utmost we shall not hold out ove 7 
the necessary interval, and even then it will need every ® 4. 
thing both America and the Commonwealth can do ©§ ini, 


achieve victory before we are reduced to a state hardly les 
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pesperate than th enemy's. It remains to be seen what 
hearing the recent Ministerial changes will have on 
ficiency. If Lord Beaverbrook is to devote his tem- 
stuous if sometimes undiscriminating energies to stimu- 
ing production and civil defence some good should 
sult. The conduct of the war can safely be left to the 
Prime Minister himself. But the Foreign Office, which 
jis in neither category, Must on no account be allowed 
to escape scrutiny. There are able, sagacious and energetic 
men both in the Office itself and in the diplomatic service, 
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EOPLE who know the new Minister of Shipping and 
P Transport seem to think there is nothing like Leathers, 
and it may be hoped that they are right. He is not well known 
to the general public, which, however, reflects that Mr. Churchill 
has so far teen happy in his choice of business men—Lord 
Woolton, Sir Andrew Duncan, Captain Oliver Lyttelton. The 
case for uniting the new Ministries is not entirely convincing. It 
is true that land and sea transport meet at the docks, and the 
docks are perhaps the most critical point of the whole home 
font, but there is not much in common between Atlantic 
and inland transport. Col. Moore-Brabazon should carry on 
dfectively the work that Lord Beaverbrook has so well begun 
at the Ministry of Aircraft Production; it should not be 
forgotten that he claims to be the first English aviator, and 
holds Certificate No. 1 in the series granted by the Royal Aero 
Club to pilots. What Lord Beaverbrook’s own elevation (or is 
it mere translation?) to the pest of Minister of State means 
will no doubt in time be revealed. All so far is surmise. The 
irreverent are asking, in the words of the old rhyme, Did he 
fall or was he pushed? I don’t myself believe either. 

* * * * 

The latest on the night-raider. Air-Marshal Sir Edward 
Ellington, at Manchester on Tuesday: “I will not prophesy 
that the end of the night-bomber is in sight, but if the pro- 
portion of those destroyed continues to increase at the present 
rate 1 see no reason why this menace should not come to the 
same end as that of the day-bomber last summer.” This, 
unfortunately, does not get us very far. For one thing we 
don’t know what proportion of the German raiding forces is 
being destroyed, for we don’t know what the size of those 
forces on any given night is. For another the rate of increase 
in destruction is not so far spectacular. In the last moonlight 

























period we brought down an average of between 6 and 7 a 
ig month so far the average is just over 9. How 
rate, will the increase in the rate of destruc- 
really effective? I am not pessimistic. 
be a sudden leap in the figures. Wednesday 


1 
pecome 


There may well 


night's suc s suggest that. Next week, with the full moon- 

light-period to go on, we may be better able to draw conclusions. 
* o * * 

Two gr peeches were reported in Wednesday’s Times. 

One was by the Prime Minister of Great Britain in the House 

of Comin the other by the Emperor of Ethiopia on his 
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The second, different as it was, is not 
What, for example, 


capital. 


xe placed beside the first. 


unworthy to | 


should be said of sentiments like these: 
“Let therefore rejoice, but in the spirit of Christ. Do 
rd evil for evil. Do not indulge in the untimely 
vhich the enemy, even in these last days, has been 
accus d to practise against us. Do not shame Ethiopia 
by acts worthy of our enemies. I shall see they are disarmed 
and given a safe passage to the place from which they came.” 
This should be said, and it adds much to the force of the words, 
that Haile Seilassie made precisely the same appeal several 

weeks ago, and obviously meant it. 
* * * * 

I hear very interesting accounts of the extensive use being 


mad 


made of microphotography at the British Museum, on Americaa 
imitative. In view, no doubt, partly of the danger that priceless 
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but other qualities, much less effective, seem to be 
primarily requisite. (It is fair, however, to note Mr. 
Churchill’s claim that the Foreign Office was prescient 
regarding Iraq.) The day for polished dip!omats is 
over. What we need as much as Germany is Ciplomats 
with drive, and we possess far too few of them. If Mr. 
Eden can rectify that defect, importing men into the 
service freely as need arises and opportunity offers, he will 
have done much to remedy one weakness in our war-front 
in the largest sense. 






A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


books may be destroyed in an air-raid, an American committee 
is having numbers of them—mainly works published before 
1550—microphotographed for the use of American universities 
aad other institutions. They have, of course, to be dealt with 
page by page, but the films are only one inch by three-quarters, 
so that the record of a whole volume takes little space, and once 
the negatives reach America as many positives can be taken as 
are wanted. The same process is being used for reducing 
soldiers’ letters for the Middle East to small enough compass 
to enable them to be sent regularly by air-mail. 
* * * * 

The Prime Minister’s qualities are evinced as much in lesser 
matters as in greater. Not long ago the Mastership of a famous 
College fell vacant. The appointment, curiously, is in the 
gift of the Crown, and by general consent a certain dis- 
tinguished scholar was the ideal nominee. But he was, 
intelligibly enough, not anxious to undertake new responsibili- 
ties which would interrupt an important work he had been 
engaged on for some years. He represented that to Mr. 
Churchill, who replied with a devastating ultimatum: “ If 
you don’t take it I shall appoint X.” That settled the matter. 
Who, you may ask, was X?_ I have no idea. Nor had the 
authority who told me the story. 

* o “ * 

Government Departments are so often, ‘and so justly, criti- 
cised for the pedantry, elaboration and obscurity of their 
official documents that it seems only fair to pay tribute to the 
singular simplicity and lucidity of the memorandum which the 
Board of Trade has issued on the working of the new War 
Damage Act, and in particular the insurance of chattels. The 
word “ chattels,” I agree, might seem open to criticism. Why 
not just “furniture” ? The answer, of course, is that other 
things are involyed—clothing, for instance—and no word 
except chattels covers them all. 

+ * * * 

Major-General Buckley, Controller-General of Economy at 
the War Office, has, I read, suggested that as a means of 
economising petrol in the army “the different Commands 
should arrange among their units to set aside one day each 
week when only vehicles needed for essential duties shall be 
on the roads.” That appears to leave six days for non-essential 
driving, so the Army can be happy still. 

a * * 7 

The President of the Board of Trade, who is busy with the 
forced amalgamation of various trading concerns—“ telescop- 
ing,” as it has come to be called—has stated definitely that the 
process will not be applied to papers and magazines. That is 
reassuring, though there one or two unions I can think 
of that would promise well—the Nudist and the Tatlor and 
Cutter, for example. 
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are 


7 7 + * 
Police-witness at Bow Street: “His mother is a respectatee 
woman. His father is dead at the moment.” In spite of t 


optimistic implication he will probably stay dead. 
* « * . 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank, I understand, has cancelled 
all advertising in the British Press after May 31st. A straw 
in the wind? 

JANUS. 
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THE DANGER IN IRAQ 


By 


HE main difficulty in producing an accurate balance- 

sheet of the war is not the reluctance of the Government 
to disclose all the facts or of the people to face them, or even 
the difficulties in appreciating the facts as far as we can 
discover them. It is that, however we may complete the debit 
side of our account we can only guess at that of the enemy; 
and whereas we can form a realistic picture of the credit side 
of our account we can only see the flood-lit facade of the 
enemy’s. In fine, it is not a matter of the defect of our Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the people so much as the success of 
Germany’s attitude towards us. Only occasionally, through 
Germany’s omissions or overt action, can we secure a side- 
bearing that enables us to check her proclaimed success. Herr 
Hitler has provided us with important evidence of this sort 
in his last speech, and, in view of the events in Iraq, it is im- 
portant to examine two points of his speech before analysing 
the position which, indeed, they illuminate. 

Herr Hitler for the first time has dropped the pretence that 
he can provide victory this year. His spokesman, after the 
speech, even went so far as to say that while Germany is sure of 
victory the time for its realisation is really quite immaterial. 
Surely that is a most significant change. What should we 
have said if, after being treated to a diet of prophecy that 
victory would be secured, first, last summer and, as late as the 
beginning of January, this year, we were suddenly given pointed 
hints that at all events we should be better equipped to attain 
it mext year? We, in our present position, would naturally 
have said that, after the Balkan campaign and the rest, that was 
only to be expected. But when we remember that Germany 
has just won the Balkan Campaign, has moved to Sollum, and 
is stirring up trouble in the Middle East, this new Hitlerian 
modesty is almost inexplicable. If he had said “before the 
leaves fall,” as the German spokesman said in 1914, it would 
almost have passed unmarked, as an inevitable and natural 
reflection of the mood produced by his victorious progress. 

Take the second point. Herr Hitler halved the force he 
used against the Forces of Empire and announced the German 
losses as a mere bagatelle. There seems no reason to doubt 
that the Prime Minister was roughly correct in his estimate of 
the German casualties and Lord Moyne regarding ours; nor can 
we soberly mistrust the account of the German divisions flung 
against us in Greece. But, even if we could accept Herr 
Hitler’s account as literally true, we should be compelled to 
maintain that it is deliberately and grossly misleading, since, 
if the Germans held us with four divisions, we should have 
no just picture of the force we were compelled to withstand 
unless we were informed about what they were doing on our 
flanks. The Forces of Empire were compelled to withdraw 
because of the threat to their flanks ; and the evacuation was 
directly due to the Greek army on their left being unable to 
continue the struggle. That is a matter of documentary history; 
and neither this fact nor any that has emerged from the fog 
of this war can dim the lustre that will always attach to the 
Greek Army for its long, successful and heroic stand against a 
Power that should have devoured it. 

These two facts, the first abandonment of the promise of 
victory this year and the gross distortion of the actual circum- 
stances of the Balkan campaign, are extemely important. They 
cannot be ignored ; and if they have any meaning at all they 
must suggest that the prospect looks very different from the 
German side of the hill from what it does from this. That is 
the least they can mean; and it is well to bear this in mind 
in interpreting the most unwelcome situation that has arisen 
in the Middle East. In Iraq Sayid Rashid Ali and a small 


band of pan-Arabs have not only usurped power, and misled 
the British Government, but are actually now defving us. This 
is a State which we brought to birth and nursed into the League 
The disparity between its size and power and 


of Nations. 


STRATEGICUS 


Britain’s is simply enormous.’ But it lies on one of the mos, 
important patches of territory in the world, from the materia 
point of view, and from the standpoint of imperial interests 
The head of the Persian Gulf is of the first importance to the 
maintenance of British sea-power in the Indian Ocean, The 
threat to the Mediterranean and the Canal has increased jy 
value until it now represents a cardinal position in our commun. 
cations. Iraq runs up to Turkey, across to Syria and Trans. 
Jordania, and eastward to Iran. Apart from the safety of th 
oil upon which the war-machine runs, much of the stability 
of our imperial position depends upon the Government that 
controls Iraq being definitely friendly to us. 

The coup d’état is over a month old. The first landing of 
British troops was announced more than a fortnight ago, and 
they were said to be a “ strong force” ; and yet Britain is sti 
being defied by this dictator, who almost garlanded the firs 
troops to arrive. Iraq since 1934 has been a conscript country: 
but the army is not put beyond two or three divisions. The 
air-force may have been two squadrons strong. It has been 
described as negligible; and yet the Royal Air Force, of which 
we are so justly proud, is stated as having put half of it out of 
action in two days when the Luftwaffe practically destroyed the 
Yugoslav air force, which was, say, fifteen times as large, 
in some four days. It is very difficult indeed to think that this 
episode is being treated as a military matter at all. Everyone 
knows the normal springs of action of orientals; and the Arabs, 
particularly the pan-Arabs, are swayed by victorious force as 
much as any of them. We can only hope that even now the 
situation will be handled with the vigour it really demands. 
What it needs is something of the resolution that has swept 
across Italian Somaliland and Abyssinia, and inflicted some 
380,000 casualties on the Italians in Africa. 

Of one thing we may be quite certain. A number of adja- 
cent States which have been entertaining not wholly welcome 
German “tourists” are carefully watching how this Iraq defi- 
ance is being handled. There seems scarcely a word that can 
be said in palliation of the attack upon the acrodrome at 
Habanniya. There is abundant reason to think that Rashid Ali 
represents only a minority of the Iraqi. Another minority 
depend upon us, with every cause to fear that if our power 
lapsed their liberty would have short shrift. It is impossible 
to ignore the seriousness of the issues that depend upon resolute 
and prompt action. 

If we could conclude that this challenge had come upon us 
unawares, it would be easier to understand the reason for not 
dispatching a sufficient force to crush all resistance at once. 
But this is apparently one of the occasions upon which our 
Intelligence Service has not been at fault. During the Great 
War British Intelligence was extremely successful in providing 
the Government with information of most of the important 
developments that were about to emerge. In this war, when 
most people would have said that aeroplanes and wireless liaison 
had made surprise impossible, one side or the other is being 
constantly put at fault in this way. It is now known that the 
sudden dash of Rommel’s force across Tripolitania took us by 
surprise; and, of course, General Wavell’s success at Sidi Barrani 
owed almost everything to surprise; but, when we think of the 
unpromising nature of desert country for surprise approaches, 

we are bound to conclude that positions are less stable than 
they seem. In spite of the disappointment about the evacua- 
tion of so much Libyan territory, with a number of valuable 
aerodromes, the sequel has been heartening. Four or five 
vigorous attempts have been made to drive the British troops out 
of Tobruk ; but they still remain there. The outer perimeter 
has been a little dented ; but the enemy -has paid for that 
success with some 3,000 prisoners and heavy casualties im 
killed and wounded. 

The one other development that seems to call for notice 
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is the steady increase in the number of German night-bombers 
brought down over this country. It has been pointed out 
with complete justice that it is not the actual destruction of 
the submarine or bomber-force that is necessary to put an end 
to the threat from these twin perils. It is the steadily increas- 
ing risk of destruction that confronts their action. It is too 
on to celebrate the approaching decline of German bomb- 
ing ; but it is established that the number of enemy machines 
has risen consistently since December. It was 87 last 
month; in the first five nights of the present month it 


F the aroused spirit of the American people, of the fact that 

they have resolved to make what Mr. Roosevelt calls “ an 
all-out effort” and continue it until Britain and America have 
utterly eradicated what Mr. Willkie calls “this monstrous 
menace to the liberties of free men,” no doubt now exists. It 
is absurd to ask when America will enter the war. She is 
jiready in it. Her fully mobilised navy is patrolling the North 
Adantic, her yards are repairing British ships, two million tons 
of her merchant fleet have been pooled for Britain’s benefit, and 
the President is demanding that her industries be driven on a 
n-hour day, seven-day-week basis. The shooting has not yet 
begun, but every other form of warfare is being waged. 
America is Britain’s partner. Yet while this has been happen- 
ing, a cry has arisen from Press and radio, a cry inspired by 
the complaints of millions of people, that the American public 
is being starved of authentic news from British centres. What 
news can and should be given? Obviously, a somewhat 
diferent kind from that offered by official British sources six 
months ago ; much franker, fuller news. Information no longer 
needs to be scrutinised with an eye to what will help bring 
America to Britain’s side. Instead, the American people need 
news which will inspire them to take more rapidly, effectively, 
and confidently the necessary steps in our joint task. For this 
ihey need simply facts and more facts, given promptly and 
clearly. 

It is important to keep three basic considerations in mind. 
To begin with, America is moved primarily by realistic and not 
sentimental considerations. To be sure, bonds of blood, lan- 
guage, law, and cultural traditions properly count ; and so does 
the deep undercurrent of democratic idealism in the nation’s 
character. But Americans were suspicious of this war until 
France fell, Winston Churchill took the helm and the British 
people rallied themselves for a death-grapple. Then they fully 
awoke to the fact that the war was a conflict between two rival 
philosophies and economies, that it represented an attempt at 
world-revolution, and that American security was vitally 
menaced. They stand with Britain now, primarily because they 
realise that if Britain falls they will stand alone against a hostile 
world ; they are thinking in terms of hard realities. Second, it 
should be understood that public opinion still rules the United 
States. Elsewhere dictatorial powers are vested in a few hands, 
but not in America. President Roosevelt knows that he must 
achieve a rough harmony with majority sentiment and the 
Senate, or pay the penalty. He may lead, but Woodrow 
Wilson’s fate illustrated the perils of driving. And in the third 
place, it must be realised that public opinion today is interested 
ina much wider range of issues and problems than ten years 
ago. The New Deal has carried the country into a fresh social 
era; vast changes, economic, cultural, political, are still taking 
As America marches into the world-conflagration, its 


place. 
citizens know that the heat and stress will re-shape its inner life 
and all its outer relations, and they face the future with anxious 
questionings 

If these basic facts are grasped, the need of Americans for 
news will seem more exigent and complex. Because their mood 
8 realistic, they can take the full truth, no matter how bitter. 
\ short time ago frank information on British weaknesses and 
osses might have strengthened thc Lindbergh isolationists who 


conflict hopeless already. Today such news, as the 


efiect of Balkan events showed, simply steels the determination 
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was 41. At present the enemy appears to be concentrating 
upon one port after another in the hope of causing their 
evacuation through panic flight. We see most clearly the 
sadder side of this campaign, just as we tend only to recognise 
the peril and handicap of the situation in Irag. When these 
reflections become most burdensome, it may be the truer as 
well as the wiser thing to recollect that Herr Hitler suggested 
in his speech how liberal a discount should be taken off the 
face value of all the German success. The obverse of the 
German medal cannot be etched deep in encouragement. 


WHAT TO TELL AMERICA 


By ALLAN NEVINS (Professor of American History at Oxford) 


of most Americans. The latest Gallup poll on convoys (i.e., 
open intervention), “if it appears certain Britain will be 
defeated without them,” showed 71 per cent. in favour. Some 
of the questions Americans are asking concerning the tempo and 
extent of the aid-Britain programme are: Does the emergency 
forbid even justified strikes? Is the 20 per cent. cut in auto- 
mobile production too little? Is a tremendous drive for fabri- 
cated ships on the 1918 scale required? Ought convoying to 
be adopted by degrees or instantly? Should the United States, 
as Senator Glass and President Conant advocate, declare war 
—a step dreaded by many because of possible Japanese compli- 
cations, possible wholesale regimentation of business, and 
certain bloodshed ? 

And beyond these simple questions lie others of wider 
range. Intelligent Americans know that momentous economic 
and social changes are taking place in Britain. Just what are 
they? How will they affect—or infect—the United States? 
They know that Anglo-American co-operation in the economic 
sphere must soon grow impressive. How much of British 
industry is still operating on a competitive basis with American 
industry? What are the implications of this in view of the 
transfers of American industrial products under the Lend- 
Lease Act? What is British policy as regards shipping-alloca- 
tions for export-trade?- An Anglo-American commodity 
control is taking shape in a few fields and must soon grow 
extensive ; what is British policy as respects such control when- 
ever it pinches a Dominion? What are Imperial trade policies 
today under the Ottawa Agreements, and what will they be 
after Germany surrenders? Do Britons think of the post-war 
economic world in terms of international co-operation or of the 
old international rivalry? For that matter, are British ideas 
about the post-war world, official and unofficial, taking any 
real shape? Full and candid light is needed on all these 
subjects, and on some the darkness as yet seems fairly complete. 
Early in the war British agencies frankly adopted the avoidance 
of “ propaganda” in America. The Nye Committee Investi- 
gation of 1934-36 had given the word a bad odour, and Lord 
Lothian correctly felt that one bad blunder might do untold 
harm, while German acts could safely be left to speak for 
themselves. Yet straight facts should be distinguished from 
the twisted facts of bad propaganda. The only tolerable 
embargo on straight facts is that imposed for military reasons. 

On the military and political side, Americans well under- 
stand that much vital information must be kept secret. But 
here a few points are worth noting. (1) The American 
tradition, exemplified in the Civil, Spanish, and World Wars, 
is to tell more rather than less; to risk giving some aid to the 
enemy in order to enlighten home opinion. (2) If inform- 
ation about which everyone is curious is withheld, it will pay to 
explain repeatedly and at length just why it is being locked 
up. (3) More can be done than in the past to make illumin- 
ating collateral information about military, naval and political 
operations available to the American public. Every 
of American newspapers knows that they contain far more con- 
jecture and rumour (often thoroughly pernicious) than British 
They are also more prone to facile optimism followed 
Norway* and Greece were 


reader 


papers. 
by equally facile discouragement. 
treated by some American military experts as dazzling oppor- 
a British success; and when defeat came, popular 


tunities for 


dejection was proportionately keen. This was because lack of 
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authentic collateral information on the operations led to an 
under-estimate of difficulties. The strength of forces could 
not be disclosed. But more might have been said betimes 
about the paramount importance of aerodromes in and near 
Norway and Greece, the impossibility of improvising them, 
and the superiority of the Germans in such bases. Today a 
debate rages, in both Washington and London, as to whether 
losses of material (apart from ships) in the Battle of the Atlantic 
ought to be revealed. This is for experts to decide. But might 
it not be good information-service to explain the loss involved 
in the case of just one typical vessel, describing precisely what 
aeroplanes, guns, and ammunition sank, and what this single 
ship meant in wastage of American effort, dollars, and time? 
More collateral information, more “ background material” on 
the basic elements of the sea, land, and air war, would leave 
the ill-informed American public more content, and help inspire 
it and Congress to a lustier effort. 

But equally important are the larger questions noted above. 
One of the grandest of all compensations for this war should 
be an intimate and permanent Anglo-American partnership 
following the conflict; a prize worthy of the heaviest exertions 
and sacrifices. The foundations for this collaboration must be 
laid during the struggle, and laid deep and strong. The Lend- 
Lease Act means that a flood of the products of American 
workshops will flow across the Atlantic for the common benefit. 
There is opportunity under this act for splendid collaboration 
—and also for sharp conflict. While the industries of the 
two nations unite against Germany, they still compete for 
South American and Asiatic markets. Nor are the possibili- 
ties of friction confined to industry. America wishes to send 
meat, grain, and cotton under the Lend-Lease Act. But some 
British interests naturally wish to buy such products from 
South America and the Empire to help maintain trade. No 
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doubt official agencies in Washington know much about these 
matters, and informed people understand how immense 
British sacrifices of all kinds outweigh American Sacrifices, 
But worry over the cost of the effort is becoming acute in the 
United States, and facts on the cost to Britain—frank. ful! 
clear—will make a deep and wholesome impression. ; 
Above all, news is needed which will help lift the heart g 
Americans to the level required for the great sacrifices ahead, 
They are a nation of whom it is peculiarly true that where 
there is no vision, the people perish. As they were stirred jg 
the Civil War by Lincoln’s Biblical eloquence and in th 
World War by Woodrow Wilson’s exalted idealism, so they 
need to be stirred now. They are filled with a heart-clutching 
admiration for the gallantry and devotion of the British peopl 
If they knew more of the internal changes which are 
place in Britain—of the growing democratisation of society, 
the passion for reform, the specific plans for post-war recon. 
struction—their admiration would be deepened. At the same 
time, conservative groups in the United States would 
reassured to learn that although the changes under way ar 
profound they are not abrupt, and they are not going to be 
revolutionary. Few Americans even now are without sharp 
questionings as to what will follow victory. Our two brilliant 
leaders, Winston Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt, will in due season 
doubtless outline their own plans for a better order in q 
genuinely organised world. But they should not find, as Wilson 
tragically found in 1919, that the masses are inadequately 
educated to rise to the level of their aspirations. The United 
States has influential circles which would eagerly welcome the 
news that British groups are beginning to make plans for the 
better world-society to come, and would make haste to collab- 
orate with these groups, and to try to lift opinion to the 
challenging opportunities ahead. 


ROTTING ARMIES 


By M. VAN BLANKENSTEIN 


ERMANY has shock-troops, which are used for the 
G offensive, but she has also large armies which are stationed 
in the territories they have occupied. These armies are 
fighting a hopeless struggle against the deterioration of their 
morale. The people of the occupied countries are quick to 
notice this, and for them it is a cause for optimism. Time and 
time again we receive messages from the Netherlands which 
show that the people believe that the war will end this summer 
with an Allied victory. In their broadcasts to Holland from 
London the Netherlands Government have often sounded 
warnings against this dangerous optimism. We also know that 
it is very widespread in other occupied countries, especially 
in Belgium and Norway. We know definitely that of late it 
has been very prevalent in the Netherlands. The Germans 
bitterly complain about this stubbornness on the part of the 
Dutch. 

This belief is not based upon the shortage of the necessities 
which one notices every day—certainly not in the Netherlands. 
Although the country has been severely robbed by the Germans, 
life is still bearable. For those who have money conditions 
might even be called favourable. Not all the stocks the country 
possessed have been discovered by the Germans, because most 
families had hoarded large quantities of essential foodstuffs. 
The Dutch know that life in Holland at present is still better 
than it is in Germany. The same happened during the last 
war. The Germans could not loot everything. In the occupied 
countries there was always more for sale than in Germany 
itself. ° 

The Dutch are convinced that next winter will be very hard. 
But they do not count on the starvation of Germany. What 
their hope is built on is the morale of the Germans ; 
the behaviour of the German troops in the occupied countries 
gave rise to this belief. The personal behaviour of the German 
soldier is usually quite correct, but this has not made the 
approach to the population any easier. If a German tries to 
establish persona! contact he finds the way barred everywhere. 
The German feels that he is an outcast, and it hurts him 


very much. This attitude of the population hits his softest 
spot—his inferiority-complex. He knows that the Dutch 
ridicule him, and against that kind of ridicule he has no 
defence. It does not offer him any scope for revenge. He 
knows that plotting against the Germans is widespread, and 
that there are many secret arsenals which his spies cannot 
discover. If a conspiracy is discovered, the Germans take the 
opportunity to punish savagely. Some time ago fifteen Dutch- 
men were executed because they had plotted against the forces 
of occupation. Their actions had indeed not been harmless. 
During black-out time they turned traffic-indicators used by 
the German armed forces. This means a lot in a country like 
Holland, where a strange driver may end up in one of the 
many canals. 

Sometimes the occupiers encounter spontaneous outbursts of 
hostility. At the beginning of February they commenced large- 
scale arrests of the Jews. Nobody took the initiative in rejoinder, 
but all the same the whole town of Amsterdam was dead 
at once. The drivers of the municipal trams and “buses 
just left left their cars in the street. The same afternoon 
Amsterdam had the appearance of a bank-holiday afternoon. 
“Tt looked like the Queen’s birthday celebrations,” an eye 
witness told me, “national songs were heard everywhere.” 
At first the Germans were dumbfounded. No arrests wert 
made, but in the evening panzer cars appeared, which machine- 
gunned the crowd. The strikes spread. It was three days 
before they were broken-up. Amsterdam and some other towns 
were heavily fined. Amsterdam had to pay 15 million guilders. 
The incident, nevertheless, meant a lot to the Dutch. It had 
been a mock-mobilisation for the day of reckoning. They now 
knew that nearly the whole population could be counted on. 
The tram- and bus-drivers remained the heroes of the popu 
lation. The Germans ordered that they were to be paid 0 
wages for the days they struck, but the population flooded them 
with tips. 

The Germans know that they are hated—indeed, worse, they 
are despised. They know also that they have no defence against 
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};, moral retaliation. Even the strictest of their regulations 
‘nored. Listening-in to foreign broadcasts, even to Italian 
ations, is strictly prohibited, but everybody listens to the 
¥ BC. and the Radio Orange, a programme broadcast from 
1D the “adon under the auspices of the Netherlands Government. 
> ful, German and Dutch Nazi stations, and the Goebbelised 
aspapers, are not trusted at all. When the war-situation is 
ssed in private, the Hollanders talk about che news heard 
om London, which is familiar to everybody. The Germans 
red in " this, but they cannot cope with it, as it is too widespread. 
ynishments imposed upon people caught listening to 
be: the he B.B.C. have not been so severe as in Central Europe. 
we. kometimes the cases are heard by Dutch judges, who usually 
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and sent to Germany for this belief; but this makes no difference. 
The spirit of martyrdom has come over the Dutch. Every 
act of cajolery or suppression makes them stronger. A decent 
attitude on the part of the many German officers and men 
would perhaps have mitigated public feeling, but as things are 
the resistance is steadily growing. The Dutch sometimes show 
a touch of pity for the pariah, the German soldier, who is in 
their midst. This attitude of the Dutch makes many a German 
soldier feel still more humiliated; suicide because of depression, 
that typical German phenomenon, has occurred among the 
young soldiers. But the acts of terror committed by the 
Germans drive all these feelings away; and if this were not 
sufficient, the hate which the Dutch have for the fifth-columnists 


— mly give a nominal sentence. would do the trick instead. 
People The Germans have beea very sparing with their support of The German overlords have no hopes of winning over the 
berm he Dutch Nazis. They hoped to win the public over by Dutch by flattery or the velvet glove. At first they did not 
poe. opaganda and to cajole them by displaying a velvet glove. want to alarm the Dutch by introducing a ruthless Nazification. 
; Byt by this time they have no illusions about this. They know At present they are forcing it on them. Their Dutch friends, 
ld be hat the few Dutch supporters of the Germans feel as despised who are sull more despised than the Germans themselves, 
y @ they feel themselves. They know that their friends must have been given controlling powers in education, art and 
: be careful not to go out at night alone. The gap is so obvious religion. Rost van Tonningen, the most savage of their intellec- 
rs hat even the blindest Germans cannot ignore it. The Dutch tuals, has been made Governor of the Netherlands Bank. The 
‘lliang eres: whom the Germans have put at the head of the anti-Jewish measures are steadily increasing. The Germans are 
nal Dutch papers, complain bitterly that “the Dutch do not under- ruining the country systematically, by exploiting it in Germany’s 
und.” “The Hoilander,” so these tools say, “must favour. One of the Dutch Nazis recently worked out that the 
ils understand that a new ors is under construction, indeed, costs of occupation amount to about £35 a head—a sum five 
uately already exists, in which Holland has to win its place. This times higher than official British circles recently estimated. 
«4 xs only possible,” so they say, “ through a close friendship with All this stimulates the resistance of the Dutch. They make 
= the German Reich.” The public, of course, treats this attitude no attempt to play for safety. On the contrary, they become 
: - of the papers with contempt. Cnly the coming Allied victory more recalcitrant as time goes on. It is a common ambition 
lab. talked about in private conversation. for the youth of Holland to escape to England, in order to 
e- The Dutch reaily take their bearings from London. The join the Dutch forces. Sometimes they succeed. The Germans 
4. Queen is there, and so is the Government, the Army and the have never thought this state of mind possible. It has 
Navy. This attitude is often clearly expressed in the churches, astonished them, and they feel uneasy about it. To stay in the 
at political meetings, and in the periodicals of the political Netherlands at present is a torment for them. And the same 
parties, as far as they still appear. This feeling is so general applies to other occupied countries. Millions of Germans are 
tht the Germans would not know where to start if they undergoing a demoralisation-process, which, true to German 
wanted to suppress it. Many Dutchmen have been arrested example, we could appropriately call a rotting process. 
fest 
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~ NAZI SOCIALISM 
He By DERRICK SINGTON 
and FEW weeks ago in the Great Session Hall of the German ings were built in Germany, about two for every 100 inhabitants. 
nnot BL Labour Bank in Berlin Dr. Ley announced to a gather- In Britain in the same period over 1,800,000 dwellings went 
the Hing of representatives of the German professions the five up—about four per 100 people. In 1936 and 1937—good 
tch- B objectives of a new social programme for the German people; housing years in Germany—the number of. dwellings built 
Tees Bthe building of workers’ dwellings; an old age pensions there with public aid was 1.2 per 1,000 of the population ; the 
less. Bscheme; a system of vocational training ; extended health figure in England and Wales was 1.7. 
by Bsevices; and a new Reich order of wages. The announce- Rents under Ley’s project have been promised at about 
like Bi ment had been preceded by a six months’ Press and wireless 40 marks a month. On a monthly income of 200 marks—a 





campaign proclaiming to the world this coming social work 
.- ofthe Nazis. Zeesen broadcast the reforms to Africa, Turkey, 
OF india, Brazil, Spanish America and the United States. From 
& Bf the medium-wave transmitters the news went to the occupied 
territories. Ley himself “ stumped ” Germany from Westphalia 











cad Bt to Silesia, telling the workers of the benefits—in particular the 
8S § model dwellings—awaiting them as soon as victory had been 
on FF won. 
Of f= What does it amount to, this coming “ great social work ” of 
ye Bthe Nazis which is to shame our poverty-ridden “ pluto- 
- J democracy” and establish Germany once and for all as the 
ae B true Socialist State? Of the house-building scheme we know 
2 good deal. It was launched by the Fiihrer in a decree of 
Y° B November 1sth. On the previous day Ley had told a gathering 
m fof Front Line workers in Berlin of the size and equipment of 
S & the new “People’s Flat,” and of the Fiihrer’s solicitude which 
ad had led him to prefer showers to baths “because bath-water 
W § might be used twice.” There are to be 6,000,c00 of the new 
OF houses within ten years—300,000 of them in the first post- 
. victory year. This is an impressive outline, and if it were 
” § ‘urtied through it would transform the housing conditions ot 
mM & the German people. But promises are easily made. The 
achievements of the Nazi reformers over six years are not 





0 revolutionary. Between 1933 and 1938 1,400,000 new dwell- 





good wage in Germany—this would be 20 per cent. The 
Ministry of Labour Survey of British family-budgets in 
1938 revealed existing rents as about 13 per cent. of incomes. 
There is, moreover, one provision in the Ley scheme which 
would cause widespread distress and overcrowding, namely the 
stipulation—in furtherance of Nazi population-policy—that 
80 per cent. of the new dwellings are to be of the three bed- 
rooms, one living-room, size. Only 10 per cent. are to be 
smaller, and the result is likely to be the crowding in with their 
married children, or the herding into institutions, of old people 
who would prefer to live singly or in couples. 

In the draft of his second project, the Old Age Pensions 
“ Reform,” Ley pays lip-service to Bismarck, the pioneer of 
social insurance, but his proposals cut clean away the basis of 
the Bismarck laws, which were rooted in the worker’s inde- 
pendent right to a pension by virtue of his contributions. The 
new scheme sweeps that principle out of the field completely. 
In six articles in Der Angriff, in October, November and 
December, Ley attacked the existing contributory system 


on the grounds that “under it pensions are paid 
according to the number of contributions and not with 
welfare as the criterion,’ and that “the single person 
gets the same pension for a given number of con- 


tributions as the father of a family, who has greater responsi- 
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bilities.” He has used these objections not to reform and make 
more generous the existing contributory scheme, but to abolish 
the contributory principle altogether. Under the Ley pro- 
posals Old Age Pensions in Germany are to be financed out of 
taxation and to be in the grant of the State alone. Thus the 
German worker will no longer need to “contribute” weekly 
to insure his old age, though since a substantial part of the 
additional tax is likely to be collected from him, it is doubtful 
whether in fact his burden will be lightened. 

What is certain is that the Ley scheme abolishes the 
German worker’s last vestige of a right to his old-age pension. 
Throughout his life he will realise that his pension is in the gift 
of the State alone. It will be the reward of good behaviour. He 
will have to work where the State wants him to work, think 
and talk as the State wills, in order to get a pittance of his own 
and a little independence in his old age. This motive, the 
tightening of control over the worker, was suddenly evident 
when Ley in Der Angriff wrote: “ The scheme does not apply 
to the unsocial minority,” and when, in a speech, he said: 
“Enemies of the State are excluded from the plan.” It is sig- 
nificant, too, that no suggestion seems to have been made in 
the Press and radio propaganda of larger pensions or of a lower 
qualifying age than the present one of 65. 

The third plank in Ley’s “social reform” platform—his 
vocational education scheme—is one of the Nazi attempted 
solutions of the German labour problem. In October, Seldte, 
the Minister of Labour, announced a grave shortage of miners, 
agricultural labourers, and building workers. He appealed to 
German youth to enter the training schemes for those indus- 


STRAFFORD: 


By C. V. WEDGWOOD 


N May 12th, 1641, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 

was beheaded on Tower Hill. Although he inspired one 
of Macaulay’s more terrific indictments and a play by Browning, 
he is not one of the best known of English statesmen. Never- 
theless, the tercentenary of his death, falling as it does during 
another crisis of English liberty, calls for some reconsideration 
of his policy and his fate. In the Whig tradition of history 
he stood out as the evil genius of Charles I, the proud, fearless, 
wicked man who was the energy and the brains of the King’s 
unparliamentary rule. There was a time when even serious 
writers accepted unquestioning every private and public scandal 
connected with his name—how he violently ill-used his 
opponents, embezzled public funds and seduced the wife of 
one of his colleagues. Recent research has disproved the more 
outrageous slanders, and the change in the political climate 
which has caused a revaluation of Stuart policy has brought 
some belated recognition for his merits. It is now generally 
admitted that Strafford was an exceptionally gifted administrator 
and a statesman of high integrity of purpose. 

A wealthy Yorkshire squire, he first attracted notice by refus- 
ing to pay the Forced Loan levied by the King in 1626, and 
in 1628 he led the House of Commons during the session which 
formulated the Petition of Right. At this point, however, his 
career took a sharp turn away from the Parliamentary party ; 
he joined the Court side, became Lord President of the Council 
of the North and was given a seat on the Privy Council. In 
both these offices he at once made himself felt as a determined 
reformer, with the welfare of the common man and the in- 
telligent ordering of public affairs at heart. From 1633 until 
1639 he was Lord-Deputy of Ireland, where he pursued a 
sternly benevolent policy, controlled a subservient Parliament, 
checked the rapacity of the Anglo-Irish nobles and introduced 
some interesting social and economic legislation. Recalled to 
England in 1639 when the King’s government was on the verge 
of collapse, he failed in the hopeless task of averting disaster. 
The royal army was defeated by the rebellious Scots and the 
King had no choice but to recall Parliament. 

The Commons had never forgiven Strafford for his desertion 
of the Parliamentary side in 1628: he was the arch-traitor. 
Now, on the collapse of the King’s personal rule, he made 
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Advice Bureaux. In the same month it was stated he 
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to the excess of apprenticeships over applicants,” the num | Wet 
of young people training for over-crowded trades Would 4p it 12 PX 
limited by quota; and throughout February German bona he wrot 
casts painted a bright picture of apprenticeship-conditions ; was WI 
agriculture and mining, urging entrants into industry to 3B theory 
up these occupations. tak tion tor 
This industrial recruiting campaign—which js aided jg for like 
pressure from the Hitler Youth vocational advisors—is, in Nes guthori 
terminology, “a social reform.” Ley has said little of the a but on 
health services beyond a promise of large expenditure SH gemoct 
workers’ holiday-spas and pleasure-liners for the Kraft iby was pr 
Freude organisation. And of the promised wage-regulatios of criti 
nothing at all has yet been published. There is little, then Et angrily 
this social programme, so grandiosely advertised, to justify th oppose 
Nazi claim that Germany “after the victory” will be trang 0% ™ 
formed into “ the true Socialist State.” Instead we can gee pf) 2° 4 
shaping themselves the now familiar lineaments of the Shae Oe tax 
State, in which “social measures ”—directed solely towards Straffo 
multiplication of the population and more complete contro| had a 
over the individual—are made palatable by the use of slogay called. 
like “ Only the best is good enough for the German worker” os 
Jas 


and “Growing old must not mean growing poor.” Neyer. 
theless the news of Ley’s jugglery with German social servic: 
and of his vast and lavish promises has gone over the ethe; 
to every part of the world. The lesson for us in Britain is thy 
we must not only struggle untiringly for social justice, we muy 
tell the world ceaselessly how we are doing it. ‘ A' 
bombe: 
an air~ 
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deliberate use of this fact, sacrificing himself to the animosiy deal - 
of the Commons in the hope of diverting popular ill-feelin ™_ 
from the King to himself. His political judgement may hag *“ - 
been at fault in this, but at no time in his career does tg “" “ 
individua! man appear more noble than in this last attempt: wate 
save his master. The letter which he wrote to the King, urgi we ; 
him to appease the Commons by approving the Bill for hi hood, 
execution, is at the same time one of the most extraordinary am & 
and one of the most moving documents in this language. “T ee os 
say that there hath not been a strife in me,” he wrote, “wer nimble 
to make me less man than, God knoweth, my infirmities .. 
me, and to call a destruction upon myself will find no ey 7 
consent from flesh and blood. To set Your Majesty’s conscience day , 
at liberty, I do most humbly beseech Your Majesty = 
pass this Bill, and by this means to remove I cannot say thi ey 
accursed, but I confess this unfortunate, thing forth of the wa “ 
towards that blessed agreement which God, I trust, shall eve “a s 
estab" 1 between you and your subjects.” That letter alos! —— 
must confer on Strafford heroic stature. “<0 
So much for Strafford the man. But his fall stood for some - 
thing more than the condemnation of a single man. Becaus| nicky 
of this larger issue, rather than because of intrinsic qualitis noe 
his fate should be remembered today. His fall, and wih 7), 
the end of King Charles’s personal rule, marked the failure ¢ squee: 
a political experiment and the defeat of a principle. Althougt ees 
the personal rule of King Charles is now no longer believed fire-bt 
have been an uncompromising tyranny, and although the fat 2 Wel 
minded admit that it was in many ways more beneficent toO§ 044: 
comman man than Parliamentary government was to becoti torped 
for many generations, yet it was nevertheless a false start dor out ag 
a dangerous political path. It is therefore for the theory behing .. 5 
the King’s actions and behind Strafford’s that they must ub 2 wn 
mately be judged, rather than for the intrinsic merits of the navig: 
actions themselves. It is one of the paradoxes of history captai 
the just man may sometimes be found defending the ung. . 
cause while the self-interested may occasionally stumble m0§ . 1). 
right and noble course. In seventeenth-century England, 8 exting 
moneyed class, fighting chiefly for its own interests, checked 9H 1. 
dangerous growth of royal power and secured the first Hy. . 
portant principle of democracy. only 
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Writing of Strafford’s fall, Archbishop Laud tried to explain 
.«. nersonal terms: “ He served a mild and gracious Prince, 

: Ae “ who knew not how to be, or be made, great.” Laud 
_ sane for the fault was not in Charles, but in Charles’s 
theory of government and in Strafford S too practical contribu- 
yon towards it. Strafford’s administrative gift was his undoing, 





















F for like many good administrators he believed too much in 
ded ty thority. Much may be and must be sacrificed to efficiency, 
Pres “<A one can sacrifice too much. That is the first maxim of 
the ney democracy. To get rid of sloth and mismanagement Strafford 
~~ os prepared to set the authority of the State beyond the reach 
_ of criticism. In the ship-money case he described Hampden 
preg angrily as one of those whose nature “ leads them always to 
tify su oppose all that authority ordains for them In the context 
whe one may sympathise, for with the seas infested with pirates and 
es the navy in decay, Hampden’s refusal to pay his contribution to 
fe Sas the tax was, to say the least of it, inopportune. But in theory 
toward Strafford was wrong, for, whatever the circumstances, Hampden 
come had a right to his opinion and Parliament should have been 
slogan called. Once remove the citizen’s right of criticism and no 
vorker” guarantee 1S left against the abuse of authority. : 
Never Was Strafford blind to this weakness in his case? Not 
SeTVices 
FLYING FOR 
¢ must By A 
« 4 IRCRAFT of the Fleet Air Arm have made a 
torpedo-attack on units of the Italian fleet, have dive- 
bombed enemy shipping off the Norwegian coast, intercepted 
an air-attack on a convoy, sunk a submarine, located a German 
raider, bombed a port. . .” 
The official report is strictly accurate, but it leaves a good 
deal to be filled in. 
The shriek of the wind and the incessant thunder of engines 





ae unheard. Nor is there any reminder of the empty sea, 
sen through a slightly oily windscreen, and a pair of anxious 
eyes searching for the home carrier—the speck on the waste 
which means warmth, safety, the sparkle of light on a glass, 
food, and, above all, sleep. The activities of the Fleet Air 
Arm make a short story with a lot in it, and it has not yet 
had time to be written—nor for that matter has a pen been 
nimble enough to keep pace with it. But hearing of its 
exploits, people ashore are aware of a new force. 

I can recount a minute part of the story, because every 
day I help to train the aircraft crews upon whose skill— 
particularly in mnavigation—the success of the air-branch 
depends. We are no more like the Royal Air Force than the 
Tank Corps. Our aircraft are different: our men are different: 
and nine times out of ten our problems are different. As men, 
we are Jacks of all trades. That two-stripe in the corner of the 
ward-room is probably as handy with a torpedo from 1,000 yards 
as he is with a bomb at 10,000 feet, or a machine-gun at 100 
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ek yards, a pair of binoculars at 10 miles, or with a pencil and a 

1: / ticky navigation-problem in a failing light, when he knows he 

lites ‘ 1s ; ng oe : 

ith 3 has to locate the carrier or “ ditch ” himself and his crew. 

a The aircraft in our hangars are versatile, too. If you could 
@ ‘ ° P 9 
.f squeeze into the cockpit beside me—which you couldn’t, 

our! : r 

od because it’s a shoe-horn fit for one—you would observe the 
B fire-button like that on a Spitfire, the bomb-selector switch like 

fas open ge 

mF Wellington, a fuel-tank capacity like an Anson ; and a few 

al additional extras such as a neat little handle for releasing a 

i torpedo and another for an arrestor-hook. Then if you climbed 

pig Ut again and transferred yourself to the back premises, which 

ug slightly more commodious, and are designed for a crew 

ri of two, you would find a lot more—for instance a set of 
jf “AVigation-instruments whose mathematics would give a liner- 

es captain food for thought, a machine-gun or two, a big wireless 

to %5 2 bomb-sight, and near at hand a few trifles such as a 


tubber boat, flares, emergency rations, first-aid sets and fire 
extinguishers. Don’t think that there is anything very startling 
or new in any of these things. Your surprise will be that they 
are all housed in one aeroplane and that the aeroplane has 
only one engine, and—just to make it homely—folding wings. 

You ought now to be appreciating that Fieet Air Arm aircraft 
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altogether, for like other authoritarians he sought to surround 
his beliefs with a mystik—sure sign that he felt the need of a 
more profound justification than could be found in mere 


political practice. Speaking in York when he assumed his office 
of Lord President of the Council, he summed up his theory 
of the State. “ To the joint individual well-being of sovereignty 
and subjection,” he said, “do I here vow all my cares and 
diligences through the whole course of this my ministry 

The authority of a King is the keystone which closeth up the 
arch of order and government, which contains each part in due 
relation to the whole Whatever he be that ravels forth 
into questions the right of a King and of a people shall never 
be able to wrap them up again into the comeliness and order 
wherein he found them.” 

It was the fatal combination, administrative efficiency and 
the deification of the State. Did Strafford see to what excesses 
it might lead? Hardly, for he was all his life too busy a man 
to have time for remote speculation. He died in the conviction 
that the King’s government and his own must stand or fall by 
their practical results. A sincere, brave and able man, he lacked 
the vision to see that the State, like the human soul, cannot 
be saved by works alone. 


THE FLEET 

PILOT 

and their personnel are not like anything else in this war. They 
combine the qualities of the fighter, the bomber and the recon- 
naissance-machine, and visually they may suggest some such 
phrase as “flying bricks.” I would not have quarrelled 
with this description a few months ago. But then I was only a 
civilian pilot, with a profound contempt for big biplanes which 
tried to look like flying fortresses. Since then I have flown 
them in all weathers, and I can assure you that they are the 
sort of aircraft suitable for teaching your maiden aunts to fly. 
I don’t only mean that you can grip the stick between your 
knees and doze, with “hands off,” but that you can do such 
wicked things as climbing turns in a stalled position. I doubt, 
for instance, whether that maiden aunt could crash such an 
aircraft as a Fairey Swordfish if she tried. 

The young men whom I have been flying around during 
these last few months are mostly youngsters from the universities 
who have particularly impressed My Lords with their intelli- 
gence. In one sense, the problems with which they are faced 
in the air are not very profound, but when they have to be 
worked out at a great height to the non-stop racket of an aero- 
engine they assume bigger proportions. No doubt many readers 
of this paper could successfully answer the following simple 
question : 

“You leave a carrier at 10.00 at a speed of roo kts. with 
orders to make good a track of ogo for 150 sea-miles. The 
carrier is steering 135° at 10 kts. and the wind is blowing at 
20 kts. from 225°. What is the course the pilot must steer 
to intercept the carrier after he has completed his orders, and 
how long will it be before he is over it again?” 

This is the sort of practical problem which arises every day, 
and which must be solved correctly unless the crew are prepared 
to swim for it. It can, of course, be complicated by the 
addition of further courses, but the principle remains the same. 

The young men who to me are only voices down the speaking- 
tube become amazingly proficient after a few months. We meet 
each other in the morning, looking like mummies ’in our full 
flying-kit. We nod. We are levered upwards by a willing 
crew into our places, and after that they become voices who 
order me courses to fly. So we take off, and I sit watching 
my gyro-compass, and then long afterwards the voice will say, 
“Our position in two minutes time will be directly over the 
‘ carrier.” It rarely is, of course, but on the other hand, an 
error of more than a mile is not unusual. 

When these young men finally leave me, the operational 
pilots whom they will join are safe in their hands. What is 
more, the Admiral knows that his fleet has a few more eyes 
which he can rely on as completely as the navigator on his own 
bridge. 
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ART 


The Royal Academy 


“THe pride and self-respect which are the natural concomitants 
of genius will be more likely to keep a man out of the Academy 
than bring him into it; and if among that body there are some 
individuals of incontestable ability, they have got there, not in 
consequence of their talents, but in spite of them. Whoever 
determines to become a member of the Academy must bid adieu 
without remorse to the spirit and feelings of a gentleman. He 
who cannot squeeze himself into every avenue, whether dirty or 
clean, and is inexpert at the games of manoeuvring in all their 
contemptible intricacies—who shrinks from the tortuous pro- 
cesses of sycophancy, flattering, canting, wheedling, begging, 
coaxing and crying (for even this last expedient is known to have 
been employed with the happiest effect)—he who is unable to 
do these things has little chance of obtaining a seat at the 
Royal Academy.” This is from an article in The Times of 
July 2oth, 1830, when the Royal Academy was about sixty-two 
years old. That year the hanging committee consisted of Con- 
stable, James Ward and Baily, the sculptor. Constable’s Water- 
meadows near Salisbury got mixed up with the work of out- 
siders, and (judged on its merits by the selection committee) 
was rejected. The exhibition included Turner’s Jessica, which 
the critics considered a disgrace, and six other Turners, includ- 
ing Fish-market on the Sands, of which they approved. (“Here 
is mist without mystification—vapour without capering.”) There 
were also three Constables, eight portraits by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence (who had died early in the year), and an important 
Etty. But the best places were given to Wilkie’s pictures. The 
most popular public attractions about this time were the 
elaborate melodramatic pieces by “mad” John Martin. 
(Benjamin Robert Haydon, who cultivated his quarrelsome 
nature because he liked to be the only melodramatic pebble on 
the beach, usually showed elsewhere.) 

The nature of the Academy has not changed so much as 
people make out since 1830. On the whole the Press gives it 
rather more space today; on the whole, the public gave it rather 
more attention then—but that was partly because there were few 
other exhibitions of any kind, and no National Gallery at all. 
The good artists depended on it more then, but that was 
largely because there were so few other places to show. It has 
kept alive in our changeable climate while more compact and 
intelligent societies have been born and have died by the dozen. 
It has always had a pull, on account of its threefold attraction: 
the social stunt, the art-stunt, painting. The social stunt was 
always a winner. Art-stunts have come and gone; a néw one 
is needed. (It is a sign of inanition that the Academy has let 
Mr. Epstein slip through its fingers all these years.) The last 
was in the late twenties, when the authorities showed rooms 
full of Academy-Modernism—that turned out to be merely 
pseudo-modernism. There is certainly a need for something of 
this kind today if the Academy is not finally to lose its grip 
—need for a John Martin or a Frith, a Luke Fildes or a late 
Orpen, or an Epstein. Otherwise attendances will drop severely, 
and the public will not be roused into looking at the few 
interesting paintings yearly sandwiched between the grotesque 
and the drear. For the British public is never dead to art, only 
quiescent. (Remember Roger Fry’s astonishment when he 
roused a crowded Queen’s Hall audience to enthusiasm by show- 
ing lantern-slides of Cézanne paintings.) 

The social stunt, the art-stunt, good painting—well, except that 
he reverses the order, Augustus John is the nearest thing to a real 
live Royal Academician. His Earl of Athlone is one of the few 
portraits of recent years that is worthy to hang beside first-rate 
Academy portraits of the past. It shows a moustached, button- 
like head posed above a colourful, highly-organised array of regal 
garments. The hanging committee has had the good sense to 
put it in a position of great importance, and it carries all before 
it. Before looking for other things it is essential to forget this 
imposing portrait and all its implications. The other John 
portrait, of the young W. B. Yeats, is a fine work, but not 
nearly so fine an Academy work. There is a large Duncan Grant 
—Chantrey Bequest purchase—that is in danger of being filleted 
by its neighbours, but is good enough to hold up. And this is 
the tragedy of the great weight of mediocre painting here: that 
it swamps the shy interest that tries to peep between it. Interest 
there is, if you can separate it. Philip Connard, R.A., has surely 
looked hard at Cézanne, and shows among other things a sensi- 
tive and unaffected portrait of A. Emil Davies, Esq. Henry M. 
Carr’s Stanley Anderson, A.R.A., Claude Roger’s Mrs. Richard 
Chilver and the pictures by Edward le Bas have some 








interest, too. A. S. Hiartrick has sent two beaut 
drawings and a lithograph. He has a rare naa 
and a productive love of grass and waving weeds ih 
influence is to be seen working for nothing but good jin 
drawings by Thomas Hennell, observant of COUNTTY-customs 7 
Vincent Lines, observant of country-character. Other sr 
worth separating are those by Reginald Brundrii, R.A. (especialy 
a view across a Yorkshire park), Henry Lamb, ARA. (wy 
portraits), and E. T. Holding (water-colour of the estuary 
at Tremadoc). This is not much to mention out of over 3 
thousand works, but it is a glimmer of enthusiasm, and whis 
there is a glimmer there may always be a flare-up. : 

The sculpture as a whole looks modern in an out-of-date Way 
The Architectural Room looks flashy and yet faded, Drawings 
of architecture by non-architects are an innovation, but not 2 
useful one. Leaning half-timbered houses and courtyards i 
Venice neither infect nor disinfect elevations of flat-roofed 
churches or sketches for proposed stained-glass windows. Its 
curious to notice how the Walton Heath tradition of building 
persists through all (No. 902), and it is unp!easant to see so many 
factories and roadhouses by respectable firms displayed in coloy. 
ful drawings in the Motoring Weekly style. Academic architegs 
have for years abused the “ International Style.” How is it the 
so many of the Academy drawings for factories in India, As 
and Africa look as if they were on the Great West Road, and 
vice versa? Sir Edwin Lutyens’ drawings for parts of the 
Liverpool Metropolitan Cathedral are among the few workman 
like things in the room. JOHN Pier. 


THE CINEMA 


** Kitty Foyle.”’ At the Gaumont——* Back Street.”’ At the Odeon, 


Kitty Foyle and Back Street both are the stories of women who 
must make a final choice between a married lover in an exalted 
social sphere and the opportunity of living in lawful wedlock 
with a more deserving but less glamorous young man. The 
problems of Ginger Rogers (Kitty Foyle) and Margaret Sullavan 
(Back Street) are quite remarkably alike. Both married lovers 
are bankers, both return unbelievably at the very instant when 
their rejection seems certain, and both have wives who scarcely 
appear at all but whose children tug at the heart-strings of the 
“other woman.” Dennis Morgan (from Kitty Foyle) and 
Charles Boyer (Back Street) also share the habit of keeping 
restaurants open long after hours while they tell their love. 
The differences between the two films are in their periods and 
in the solutions which their heroines choose. In Back Street 
(from Fannie Hurst’s novel) Charles Boyer and Margaret Sullavan 
die in 1928, grey-haired from a long life of concealment and of 
happiness snatched behind the back of propriety. Ginger Rogers, 
on the other hand, in the name-part of Kitty Foyle, rejects her 
banker in favour of marriage in 1940, and the film leaves her 
aged 26 with life still before her. 

Kitty Foyle is from a novel by Christopher Morley and is 
impeccably directed by Sam Wood. The story is ingeniously 
presented in the form of memories passing through the heroine's 
mind during the hour when she must make the final choice 
between her two lovers, and she herself links the episodes of her 
life with snatches of commentary which are both reminiscence 
and summary. Ginger Rogers speaks throughout the film, both 
in soliloquy and dialogue, with a beautiful control over the rich 
American idiom. Any who may have doubted whether she could 
ever be more usefully employed than as Fred Astaire’s partner 
in a dancing-film are here finally answered. She has turned the 
unremarkable plot of Kitty Foyle into an outstanding dramatic 
achievement by her performance. 

Back Street is noteworthy as a piece of Hollywood work by 2 
British director, Robert Stevenson. A certain roughness in the 
editing appears to have crept in from somewhere and the Green- 
wich Village and Paris sets sre irritatingly similar, yet on the 
credit side are several imaginative touches, particularly in the 
use of sound. There is an effective use of dejected footsteps 
rustling away through the hay as the sole evidence of the 
departure of a lover whom Margaret Sullavan cannot bear 10 
watch as he leaves. Back Street, because it covers a longef 
period of time, suffers more than Kitty Foyle from the general 
weakness of films of its kind. Such stories should properly find 
their most significant dramatic elements in the development 
the characters of the protagonists and in the inevitable maturing 
which their feelings for each other undergo. In Back Street 
these considerations are almost entirely ignored. Grey hairs there 
may be, but thé years have brought neither a cross word nor 4 
sense of humour. EpGar ANSTEY. 
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LETTERS TO 


YOUNG OFFENDERS 


gx—I have read with interest the timely and generally well-informed 
J “Young Offenders” by a Chairman of Quarter Sessions 

ich appeared in your issue of April 25th. The writer, however, 
= several statements, especially with regard to approved schools, 
a in my opinion, are not only open to challenge, but are without 
= al foundation in fact. He states, for instance, that “a term in 
an approved school all too often hardens the offender and turns him 
nto a persistent course of crime. All the evidence he offers in 
Li allegation is that an experienced detective once 


article on 


. 


gny rea 


f 1s serious 
ce way - ag ‘Send a youth to a Borstal institution and you com- 
Tawings an his education as a criminal.” This may or may not be true of 
Ut not 3 rahe go to Borstal institutions. It is certainly not true of 
Yards in = ommitted to approved schools. Surely the writer is not unaware 
at-roofed rym fact that approved schools and Borstal institutions are quite 
S. Tt js unconnected In his next sentence he goes on to say that he has “on 
building many occasions been impressed by the painful fact that when a 
$0 many f police-officer reads to a court a prisoner's record, detention in an 
1 colour. approved school figures in 1t. Has he ever taken the trouble to 
rchitecrs yscertain what percentage these cases are of the total numbers dis- 
$ it thar charged from approv ed schools? Quite naturally, the 10 per oumt., or 
5 *B shereby, of ex-pupils from approved schools who appear in the courts 
la, Asia = the only ones the courts or the public are likely to hear about. 
ad, and The go per cent. who do not appear in the courts get no publicity. 
Of the It should never be forgotten by critics of approved schools that the 
rkman- great majority of young offenders committed to their care, at least 
IPER, 9 far as the senior schools are concerned, have several former 
appearances in court and previous convictions recorded against them. 
They have been admonished, fined, birched and put on probation, 
and are only sent to an approved school after every other known 
Odeon method of dealing with them has been tried and proved a failure. 
n who Forty years’ experience as a resident schoolmaster in various 
exalted approved schools in Scotland gives me good ground for rebutting the 
edlock suggestion made that boys in these schools discuss their old offences 
The and plan new ones. I also deny that they know they are under- 
going punishment and consequently rebel. It is a very common 
llavan fallacy which is held by many of the: general public, and even by 
lovers some Magistrates who ought to know better, that approved schools 
when are penal institutions, or junior prisons, to which offenders are ‘com- 
arcely mitted for a period of detention, just as older offenders are sent to 
of the fF prison as a punishment for their crimes. Nothing could be further 
and from the truth Neither in their inception as Ragged Schools, Indus- 
eping trial Schools or Reformatories, nor in their methods of administration, 
love. have they ever had any connexion with the prison system of the 
and country. They were established originally with the sole and avowed 
weet intention of preventing young offenders from going to prison, and to 
7 do this has always been, and still is, the aim of these schools. In 
avan Scotland, at any rate, the approved schools are a part of the educa- 
id of tional system of the country, and are under the administration of the 
gers, Scottish Education Department. They are simply residential schools 
| her of a purely educational character. Their curricula is designed to 
her give the pupils the best mental, physical, vocational and moral educa- 
tion suited to their capacities. A few of them are farm-schools, where 
d is practical training in all branches of farming, including dairying, 
usly cattle-feeding, pig- and poultry-keeping, &c., and gardening is given, 
ad and from which the boys go out from time to time to work on neigh- 
Am bouring farms. ‘These schools are no more punitive than a good 
ren residential public school, which in many ways they resemble, nor is 
her there any more of “an-atmosphere of stern discipline ” in the one than 
nee in the other 
oth Of course, the failures or successes of the approved schools have 
ich nothing to do with the problem of juvenile delinquency, as the boys 
uld and girls reach those schools only after they have become more or 
ner less confirmed and habitual offenders. In its purely social aspect the 
the problem of juvenile delinquency as we have known it during the past 
tic 100 years is the direct and inevitable outcome of the intolerable 
social conditions which have prevailed, and, unfortunately, still prevail, 
in our cities and large industrial areas. It is from such areas that the 
a vast majority of juvenile offenders appearing in the courts are drawn. 
he Most of them are members of large families living in small, over- 
n- crowded homes of one, two or three apartments. Compelled, as they 
he too often are, to leave the elementary school at 14, when their real 
ne education for life has scarcely begun, with practically no opportunities 
0S for further mental, moral or physical development, without any 
e adequate provision for healthy exercise or normal social activities or 
° intercourse except what they can find in the streets, and left to become 
" whatever the chances or mischances of their circumstances or environ- 
, ment may make them, it is easier to understand why some of them 
become delinquents or social misfits than why so many of them don’t. 
. Prevention is certainly better than cure. So far as my knowledge 
t and observation goes, juvenile delinquency in past years has shown 
4 any marked decrease only in areas where genuine efforts have been 
t made to improve housing-conditions and, particularly, to provide 
: adolescent boys and girls with ample opportunities for the employ- 
: ment of their leisure time in healthy pursuits and social activities 
natural to their age, through youth clubs and similar organisations, 
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THE EDITOR 


along with an adequate provision of playing-fields, gymnasia, swim- 
ming-pools, and Community Centres under trained and competent 
leadership. Some such scheme, on national lines, is, in my opinion, 
the only satisfactory solution of the problem.—I am, yours faithfully, 
Jas. CARSON, Headmaster. 
Rosste Farm School, Montrose, Angus. 


S1r,—“ A Chairman of Quarter Sessions” is wise in his analysis of 
the fundamental evil of any institution in which offenders are gathered 
tegether and live cheek by jowl. Im any school the influence of 
the boys on one another is likely to be greater than that of the 
staff, be the masters never so perfect, whether in mathematics or 
morals, or both. So treatment which keeps the “bad boy” in the 
open, living a normal life with boys who have not been through the 


courts, has great advantages, and one regrets the more the loss of 
the Criminal Justice Bill and its provision for hostels (“ Howard 
Houses”) for adolescent offenders, where they would live under 


discipline, but ge out to work in office or factory and earn their 
livings But it is a pity that “A Chairman” thinks that we worry 
too much about treatment. Prevention is doubtless better than cure 
—but can you prevent boys of 13 from stealing? If one in 46, as 
the Rev. J. H. Shackleton Bailey computes it, is guilty of theft, it is 
more reasonable to conclude that theft is a common complaint among 
the young, like measles, than to look forward to England growing up 
into a nation of criminals. The Vicar should remember St. Augustine 
and why he stole the fruit. 

As long as juvenile courts will deal reasonably with young offenders 
so as not to turn them into grown-up criminals, we need not worry 


’ 


unduly. It is worth recalling that the crisis of juvenile delinquency 
in 1917 was met by the Home Office calling in the late C. E. B. 


Russell, who then did intensive work on extending boys’ clubs. It 
is even more important to realise that those child-criminals of 1917 
grew up into a generation of adults more law-abiding than their 
forebears. Mr. Taylor can take care of himself. But perhaps it is 
worth while to add that the increased number of discovered crimes 
by small boys synchronised with the closing of the schools, part-time 
or whole-time, in the great cities where the temptations are greatest. 
Thus have we learnt how much we owe the schools for keeping 
youth, with its ingenuity in using its energy inconveniently, occupied 
in the harmless pursuits of football and—mathematics.—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., CicELY M. CRAVEN, Honorary Secretary. 
The Howard League for Penal Reform, 
35 Beaumont Street, Oxford. 


“ GERMANY AFTER THE WAR” 
Sir,—Your critic of my article in the Contemporary Review, put 
forward avowedly “by way of suggestion and stimulus to thought ”— 
surely a needful service in the present confused state of the public 
mind—does me injustice. He has a perfect right to his opinions, but 
no right to misrepresent mine. He makes me propose that Belgium 
should retrocede Eupen and Malmédy (for a reason which he “ pre- 
sumes”). I do not, but purpose only that the “ self-determination ” 
stipulated by the Treaty of Versailles, and verbally confirmed by M. 
Clemenceau, but scandalously perverted by terrorism and chicanery, 
should take place under proper control. I also advocate an honest 
plebiscite in Upper Silesia, since that of 1921 was “ sabotaged ” in the 
same way by Korfanty’s insurgents, encouraged by the French 
governor. Your critic would do well to read the stories of both of 
these episodes, and especially the severe condemnation of the Man- 
chester Guardian’s correspondent on the spot in one case and of the 
correspondent of The Times in the other. 

As to Czecho-Slovakia, I am reproached for suggesting a plebiscite 
in the Sudeten areas, though the object would be to allow the 
German minorities to reconsider their declaration for unity with the 
Third Reich! Perhaps your critic does not know that Lord Runci- 
man recommended transfer without a plebiscite, so united did he 
find the minorities to be in the wish for liberation from Czech rule. 
The critic’s reference to the Slovaks seems to show that he is equally 
unaware that they were drawn into the Czech State by promises un- 
fulfilled, that they seceded at the first opportunity, and that they 
have no wish to return. 

Then as to that doctorate. Though it is my affair and not his, your 
critic appears to be so interested in it that he has taken the trouble 
to find out when I accepted it. Since a contributor to a certain 
weekly newspaper, which is said to be very largely read, evidently 
shares that interest, may I by your courtesy say, for the first and 
last time, how the compliment came to be paid to me? The date 
was 1936, the year when Hitler ceased his long and vain efforts for 
disarmament on equal terms and for the amelioration of the lot of 
German minorities, efforts which I, like countless other lovers of 
justice, cordially commended. The action of the KGnigsberg Univer- 
sity first came to my knowledge after the event through a newspaper- 
cutting sent to me by a friend in Berlin, and to this day I do not 
know who took the initiative in the matter. Nevertheless, I was 
assured on authority at the time that the action had no _ political 
significance. Notwithstanding that assurance, I declined the kindly 














§02 THE 
meant invitation to receive the honour publicly. I may say that I 
had visited the “City of Pure Reason” in 1931, and had received 
much courtesy from the University officials, who had prepared for 
my inspection a collection of interesting documents, including letters 
of the immortal Kant and of our Halley. 

So it was that the doctorate was accepted, and if I should ever 
renounce it, it will be by my own free will, and not owing to un- 
generous innuendoes or impertinent outside influence of any kind. 
Englishmen are not made that way.—Yours faithfully, 

Headington, Oxford. W. H. Dawson. 


CLASSICAL PREMIERS 


Sir,—As “Janus” (who exactly divined my own classification) said 
in his note, there are several interpretations of the word “ scholar,” 
and I took the liberal one in my comments on recent Prime Ministers 
and the Classics. Your correspondent of last week concedes the title 
only to Peel, Derby, Gladstone and Asquith ; but “ Athenian” Aber- 
deen was the author of a book on Greek Architecture and a study of 
the topography of Troy; Russell translated the sth book of the 
Odyssey ; Campbell-Bannerman won the Cowan Gold Medal at 
Glasgow for the best examination in Greek, and Lord Salisbury’s 
biographer says “a number of tiny volumes stood on the shelves in 
his private room—Shakespeare, the only Englishman, Virgil, Horace, 
Euripides—perhaps another Greek and Tacitus.” Mr. Baldwin's 
Presidential address to the Classical Association is by itself enough 
to enrol him in my list. Balfour, Rosebery and Palmerston knew 
enough Latin and Greek to obtain admission to the University, but 
not to entitle them to the name of scholar. Perhaps the most curious 
case is Lord Balfour, the finest intellect of all, to whom the Classics 
seem to have made no appeal. Perhaps he was over-dosed with Latin 
verse at School! 

I forgot Melbourne: he “was an excellent classical scholar and 
could read both Latin and Greek currently. There have been many 
worse annotators to a Greek tragedy” (Melbourne Papers, page 82, 
where instances are given).—Yours very truly, R. LIVINGSTONE. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


BOMBING AND MORALE 


Sir,—In your “News of the Week” for April 25th you are almost 
led into thinking that it might be good policy for us to endeavour to 
lower German morale by attacks on civilian objectives in Berlin. 
Your reason is that the Germans appear to be peculiarly sensitive to 
attacks on that capital. Dr. Goebbels’ department has been very 
careful of late to draw our attention to this sensitiveness. Now, for 
my part, I doubt very much whether Dr. Goebbels considers it his 
duty to give us reliable information as to where our attacks hurt most. 
As Mr. Sinclair so ably pointed out in his broadcasts, Dr. Goebbels’ 
main purpose is to obtain reactions. The question for him to decide 
is, “ What will be the reaction to a display of sensitiveness about the 
bombing of our civilians?” The German reaction Will obviously be 
good from Goebbe!s’ point of view, so far as it goes—hearing about 
the bombing of German civilians will only make them put greater 
effort into finishing us off. The reaction of the unthinking portion of 


the British Press and public is also obvious, but not extremely 
important to him—they will clamour, as they are now doing, for more 
destruction of civilians But the really important question for 
Dr. Goebbels is, “ How will those responsible for British policy 


Now your reaction in this matter is important because it is 
It is to be expected that The Spectator 
more rather than less psychological insight than the 
average member of this group, so that if The Spectator falls into 
Dr. Goebbels’ trap it is fairly certain that his scientific staff will have 
been able to predict correctly the reaction of our directors of policy. 
Dr. Goebbels therefore probably expects that as a direct result of his 
manoeuvre more bombs will be dropped on civilians in Berlin. Hence 
we should: probably be well advised to continue with our bombing of 
military objectives, which are not only nearer, but are the only things 
which can possibly give Germany a victory.—Yours faithfully, 

Ray Bank, Islip, Oxford A. H. S. HOLBOURN. 

[It was not the intention of the note in question to advocate the 
deliberate bombing of civilians—on the contrary, we agree with the 
closing sentence of this letter—but to show how increasingly indistin- 
guishable civil and military objectives are becoming, particularly when 
the factor of morale is taken into account.—EbD., The Spectator.] 


T.N.T. POISONING 


Sirn—In your number dated April 4th you published under the 
signature of Irene F. Hilton, Diana M. Macdonald and John Wild, 


react? ” 
typical of those in this group 


would show 


a letter on the risks of T.N.T. poisoning to women-workers in 

filling factories. This raises serious issues which demand answer. 
It is asked: 

1) Are the preventive measures of 1918, or improvements 


upon them, being enforced in all shell-filling factories? 
The answer is: Yes. 

2) Since early diagnosis is of paramount importance, what 
measures are being taken for thorough and periodical examina- 
tion? 

Filling factories are staffed by full-time doctors and nurses under 
the supervision of a chief medical officer at the Ministry of Supply 
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(myself). There is frequent inspection by the medical staff to det 
early signs of T.N.T. poisoning. Workers showing these si ~ 
removed from contact with the substance, and according pte 
severity of the symptoms are permanently taken off this Pu, 
allowed back only when completely free from symptoms th 
preventive measures are much helped by the periodica} inspec . 
of factories made by H.M. Medical Inspectors, ™ 
(3) Is any attempt being made to alienate susceptibles> 
In the present state of medical knowledge the factors which mak, 
for Susceptibility are not fully known. Research on this pein, 
continues, and the Medical Research Council (of whose administratiy. 
staff I am a member) have been asked to help. ™ 
during the medical examination on entry, special 
to the skin and other organs through which the 
and excreted. 

(4) Is any provision being made for alternation of work in 
these factories? Xs 
This question has been answered under (2) above. The Writers 
ask whether it is in the best national interests to use future mothers ¢ 
the race for this type of work. It seems unfortunate that such 4 
question should have been posed. Work in filling factories js ts 
without risks—what war-work is these days? But if women were . 
be excluded from filling factories on the grounds that they are 
potential child-producers, the effects on munition-production would 
be disastrous. The mortality-rate of T.N.T. poisoning is, in hn 
extremely low. It would not be in the public interest to State the 
numbers at risk: but from figures collected by me since I came ni 
this Ministry, the death rate in filling factories since the beginning 
of 1941, which may be considered an average period, is below 0 
per 1,000. Were it true that casualties in filling factories are high 
is it “in the best national interests” (to quote the writers that 
the recruits to labour should be scared by the bogy of risk? “ Safety 

first” is no longer a national s!ogan.—Yours faithfully, 

D. Munro, 
Chief Medical Officer. 
Ministry of Supply, The Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


In the Meantime 
attention is paig 
poison is absorbed 


“A WAY OUT IN INDIA” 


Sir,—Mr. Arthur Moore’s article “A Way Out in India,” which 
appeared in your issue of May 2nd, is very much to the point. While 
cordially welcoming his proposal for a “ National War Government” 
at the centre, I suggest that < similar attempt should be made to give 
reality to those Provincial Governments which have reverted to 
the pre-reform system. However much the ultimate unity of India 
is to be desired, it is not possible that so immense a country, with 
such diversities of race and religion, should be governed by a 
centralised system.—Yours faithfully, S. H. SLater. 
Keene House, Guildford. 


* A SAD HISTORY” 


Sir,—With reference to your criticism of Mrs. Hicks’s letter in the 
Sunday Times, I should like to point out that she did not take excep- 
tion to the charitable attitude of the coroner, but challenged his right 
to assert that the unfortunate lady was “undoubtedly much more 
sensitive than most people to the general beastliness of things happen- 
ing in the world today.” We all of us have a hard struggle to control 
our natural feelings rather than to be controlled by them, which is 
rendered infinitely harder if the impression is allowed to prevail that 


failure in this particular respect is a venial offence; and I think 

Mrs. Hicks’s courageous defence of the self-controlled, who never 

come under the limelight, is to be heartily welcomed.—Yours, &c., 
Box House, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. ELSIE SHARP 


[“ Janus ” writes: The coroner’s comment would appear fully just- 
fied by his statement, which Mrs. Hicks failed to quote, though it 
appeared in the newspaper report on which her letter was based 
“She had a sad history of nervousness.” In the light of that, 
Mrs. Hicks’s question: “ Where shall we all be if we listen to, and 
sympathise with, this sort of ‘I cannot carry on,’ ? ” is, to put it at the 
lowest, ungenersus and uncharitable. The coroner was not generalis- 
ing. He was dealing with the particular case before him, and it was 
far from being an ordinary case.] 


LORD HALIFAX 

Sirn.—I am sorry that “Ex Aede Christi” should think anything 
that I wrote of Lord Halifax “both unkind and unfair,” for it was 
far from my intention to censure in any way the conduct of a man 
whose character I have always admired. I merely called attention to cer- 
tain facts, which are not disputed, and which show that when an under- 
graduate he belonged to one of the smallest sets in the university, 
and followed pursuits differing from those of 99 per cent. of his 
fellow undergraduates. That implies no condemnation, nor is it 
the least inconsistent either with “Ex Aede Christi’s” statement that 
all sorts of people at the “House” liked him, or with my own that 
he had “a high character and a certain charm of personality.” But 
it is quite inconsistent with his biographer’s claim, that he was 4 
“typical product of Oxford.” 
One little point besides. 
letter imputing invidious conduct (“ both unkind and unfair” 


I was brought up to believe that 4 
should 
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anonymous. I am surprised to find that even one member 
jent’s great college disagrees with me about that.— 
R. C. K. Ensor. 


never be 
of your corresponc 
Iam, Sir, yours, &c.. 


WANTED A SHAKESPEARE 


se.—I am a gunner in the R.A. and am at the moment situated in 
gy isolated site in Sussex, and have been finding it very difficult to 
obtain with any regularity the newspapers and magazines I have long 
been accustomed to —especially The Spectator ; this, as you can well 
imagine, is bad enough for one who has always been accustomed to 
decent literature and fairly reliable news, but now, to make things 
worse, I have lost, apparently whilst on manoeuvres, my kitbag 
edition of Shakespeare, and I am writing to know whether any of 


your readers might have a copy which they no longer require, and for 
which I would be most grateful—Thanking you in anticipation 
sincerely, H. E. SHEARN. 


c/o Post Office, The Haven, near Horsham, Sussex. 


WHEN IS A SHOP NOT A SHOP? 


$iz,—As a regular and appreciative reader of your paper may I ask 
you, if possible, to find space in your columns for this letter dealing 
with a practice which threatens much injustice in country villages? 
| live in a village and am registered for fats, &c., with the local grocer 
who has, for many years, been an enterprising and excellent trades- 
man. Five minutes away across a river traversed by a ferry for the 
sum of 1d. is a fair-sized provincial town boasting two or three large 
grocers’ shops These shops can obtain goods which, while not 
rationed, are not plentiful in these days. The owners are increasingly 
refusing to sell such food-stuffs to anyone not registered with them 
for fats. This practice is tending fast to the withdrawal from the 
“small man” (about whom we hear so much today) of the registering 
of his customers for rationed goods which, of course, means practically 
the withdrawing of their custom in order that they may be among 
the privileged who deal across the river. It seems to be that this 
refusal of the bigger man to sell non-rationed food should be forbidden 
by law. A tin of sardines is neither more nor less, for instance, than 
atin of sardines, and should be purchasable by any person possessing 
the money to pay for it. But an arbitrary system of boycotting 
purchasers not “registered” is fast increasing and is surely defeating 
the Government’s desire for even distribution of food.—I am, yours, 
ke., COUNTRYWOMAN. 


RATIONALISED RATIONING 


Six,—The present rationing scheme becomes unjust when the alterna- 
tives to rationed foods, such as poultry and fish, are available only to 
those able to pay for them. The speculation in uncontrolled goods and 
the consequent inflation of prices is another feature of dissatisfaction 
to the man in the street. Both ills could be remedied by the rationing 
of all major foods and by the controlled distribution of all domestic 
essentials. The production and distribution of such essentials should 
be established as vital factors of our war-organisation, and be sub- 
jected to conscriptive measures not less than those applicable to the 
fighting forces. Individuals engaged in this production and distribu- 
tion should be paid salaries for their services and not depend upon 
private profit. In this way rations would be uniform to both rich and 
poor. Speculation would disappear, prices become stable, inflation 
discouraged and a much clearer relationship defined between produc- 
tion and consumption.—Yours truly, H. L. KENWARD. 


36 Lady Byron Lane, Knowle, Warwickshire. 
MISS BUTLER ON RILKE 
Sir,—Miss Butler’s book on Rilke may be as bad as Mr. Geoffrey 


Grigson think 


but when a critic attacks an author’s style he should 


at least be careful of his own language. “A cathedral made of old 
allotment sheds we too much forget would not be the equal of Wells 
or Gloucester or even Truro.” I do not “too much forget” any- 
thing of the sort, for I never thought anything so absurd. “ That 
is One assumption on which the author thinks about Rilke” could 


be expressed more clumsily, nor is “ Miss Butler troubles to 
very happy phrase. These, among other sentences, makes 
me wonder whether Mr. Grigson is really a reliable critic of style. 
And that leads me to doubt whether his ferocious onslaught on the 








Matter of the book is justifiable-—Yours, &c., 
W. LANGDON-BROWN. 
A USE FOR OLD BOTTLES 
Sk,—In your issue of April 11th “ Janus” asks if there is really no 
use for old bottles. The answer is that in a number of districts 


there are special bottle-exchanges which deal with beer-, mineral- 
water and milk-bottles, and with some other types ; plans are now in 
hand for developing the cleaning and the re-use of other kinds of 
bottles. Such types as cannot be handled economically will, as 
“cullet,” be used as raw material for the manufacture of new bottles. 
In regard to his own collection, I suggest that “Janus” might inform 
his local Council and ask them to remove it.—Yours: faithfully, 

H. G. Jupp, Controller of Salvage. 
of Supply, Gt. Westminster House, 
Horseferry Road, S.W. 1. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Sugar-Beet Sugar 





Before giving the promised recipe for the extraction of sugar 

from sugar-beet I must give readers fair warning of a snag of which I 
knew nothing when writing last week. This is that people manufac- 
turing sugar or syrup from sugar-beet are required to pay excise-duty 
on the manufactured article. A word of inquiry at the local excise-office 
is therefore essential. Three other points. It appears that thousands of 
people have responded to advertisements offering a small quantity of 
sugar-beet, together with instructions for sugar-extraction, for the sum 
They are free to pay that if they choose! It is important 
also to obtain seed of selected stock. Otherwise the sugar-content may 
be very disappointing. The season for lifting sugar-beet grown com- 
mercially is November, it might possibly be done in October. Thus 
anyone who hopes to make sugar for summer. jam-making is going 
to be disappointed. Apples, crabs, blackberries, marrows, quinces, 
and late raspberries are almost all the fruits that will be in season 
when the ready. At the same time the sugar is, of course, 
good for ordinary cooking. Whether under these conditions sugar 
from sugar-beet is really worth while I do not know; possibly the use 
of the. Campden solution for preserving fruit without sugar is pre- 
ferable. It is only fair to say, however, that my correspondent is 
successful with her method of sugar-extraction, and I therefore 
recipe. The method, which seems to require little but 
and some pretty large cooking-utensils, is admirably 
“Scrub the beets, cut into pieces and put into a sauce- 
cover with cold water, bring to boil and simmer for 
Strain through a colander, put juice into saucepan, 
bring to boil, simmer very slowiy until a dark syrup is formed. 
Time: six to seven hours.” From two ounces of seed (any good 
seedsman) my correspondent grew enough beet to make fourteen 
pounds of syrup, but I imagine that with really skin-flint sowing 
and extra good cultivation much more would be possible. My 
grandfather grew sugar-beet in days when it was very much of a 
novelty, winning an all-England prize with beet which were certainly 
far larger than the average commercial beet of today. Sowing should 
be done this week, rows fifteen inches apart, seeds two inches deep 
Thin to twelve inches; alternatively sow two or three seeds every 
twelve inches and thin to one plant. Some idea of what really thin 
sowing can do will be seen in a later paragraph. 


of 6s. or 7s 


beet is 


give her 
patience 
simple 
pan, well 


three hours. 


Rural Elections 


To my recent note about parish-councils another point is worth 
adding. The election of councillors in rural districts has been sus- 
pended for the duration of the war, and in some cases this has meant 
that parishes are left without representation on the rural-district 
council, which is, of course, the real governing body behind 
the parish-council; and the only real governing body for those villages 
which, as the editor of The Countryman points out, are too small to 
have anything but a parish-meeting. In the case of my own village 
the rural-district representative left the village at the outbreak of 
war, yet remained living in the rural-district area. He therefore 
continues to act on the rural-district council, and yet in all respects, 
especially that of sympathetic interest, ceases to be our representative 
there. Yet the emergency precludes any possibility of our putting 
forward another councillor, and we are, in a sense, disenfranchised. 
Meanwhile, the old public indifference goes on. At the annual parish- 
council meeting, held last week, not one person turned up to discover 
why there was a twopenny increase in the rates or what work the 
clerk did for his magnificent salary of £5 a year. Nor was there 
any witness to the unrewarded zeal of two councillors, both of whom 
had been away on business since morning. One had eaten nothing 
since lunch, the other nothing since breakfast. Yet both turned up 
without waiting to get a meal—“ Just so,” as one put it, “we could 
keep our 100 per cent. record.” 


In the Garden 

A country-gardener working a small market-garden gives me some 
good:tips on onions, and also an example of what really patient and 
expert finger-and-thumb sowing can do. With one ounce of onion 
seed I myself sowed about 70 yards this spring. But with two and 
a half ounces of seed this market gardener sowed no less than 
857 yards. Last year from two ounces of seed he grew a total 
harvest of nine hundredweights of onions, or a return of about 
8,000 ounces to the ounce. From such a grower tips are worth 
having. For example, his onions are hoed every week, if possible, 
on the same day of the week, and from this regular attention he 
gets more regularity of growth. In some seasons, particularly wet 
ones, onions will make more leaf than bulb. Pinch off the superfluous 
leaves until only three remain and bulbs will fatten accordingly. 
Autumn-sown onions will tend to seed, but pinch off the seed-stalk 
early and the bulb will successfully mature. This gardener also 
grows onions, as many country-gardeners do, on the same piece of 
land year after year. Those who are faced with the impossibility 
of working any good rotational-crop system should remember this, 
and may take heart from another gardener, who tells me he has 
grown potatoes in the same piece of land, with excellent results, for a 
quarter of a century. H. E. Bates. 
















Books of the Day 


Basic Bible 


The New Testament in Basic English. 
Press. 8s. 6d. Pocket Edition 3s.) 





(Cambridge University 


Tuts is the first instalment of the Basic English Bible, the trans- 
lation on which two committees of scholars, together with the 
Orthological Institute, have been at work for the past ten years. 
There have, of course, been several translations of the New 
Testament into current English during the present century ; but 
the Basic English version was composed under a stiff and hamper- 
ing handicap, for it could only use 1,000 words (150 above the 
normal basic ration of 850 having been thrown in for the Bible— 
words such as locust, honey, baptism, Raca, fox and hell: but 
not virgin, which was a pity; “See, the unmarried woman will 
be with child and will give birth to a son” seems to predict an 
occurrence scarcely worth the prophet’s attention). 

With all respect to a valiant struggle and ingenious tour de 
force, it is apparent that a thousand words is not enough. Lack 
of the right word leads to lengthy circumlocutions ; since ask, 
borrow, and die are not on the basic list, the translators have to 
say “give to him who comes with a request, and keep not your 
property from him who would for a time make use of it,” “as 
in Adam death comes to all,” and “for tomorrow we come to 
an end”; your cheek becomes the side of your face, perfect is 
“complete in righteousness,” fool is “ foolish one,” “few find it” 
is “only a small number make discovery of it,” “will you? ” is 
“have you a desire to?” “ you know that I love you” is “ you 
have knowledge that you are dear to me,” “feed my lambs” is 
“give my lambs food” (indeed, that whole impressive dialogue 
reads rather clumsily). It is verbs that are particularly short in 
this impoverished language; besides auxiliaries, there are only 
sixteen of them. So, instead of save, fast, steal, kill, hate and 
love, we have “ give salvation to,” “ go without food,” “ take away,” 
“ put to death,” “ have hate for,” “ have love for.” Not so terse, 
not so musical, not so good. And “ take baptism ” suggests that 
baptism is a kind of food. There is no “shall” on the Basic 
list: “ we will not all come to the sleep of death, but we will all 
be changed ” has a weak kind of sound ; so has “ they are search- 
ing for a country” instead of “seek.” When moral behaviour, 
or grounds for divorce, have to be dealt with, the situation 
assumes a Victorian nebulosity ; adultery and fornication not 
being on the list, the wife can only be put away because of the 
loss of her virtue—too vague a caiamity, surely, to hold in law. 

The inability to say “virgin” seems to have made further 
darkness of the much disputed passage in I Corinthians, vii. 
Recent criticism has deprived this anomalous virgin of her redun- 
dant and tyrannical father (thrown in by the Revisers and by 
some of their predecessors) and turned her into a spiritual com- 
panion, but surely no criticism can translate “ parthenos” by 
“bride.” This reads less like a gloss on the part of the learned 
translators than a makeshift imposed by the Basic English Com- 
mittee. What meaning do they attach to “he who lets his bride 
get married does well, and he who keeps her unmarried does 
better”? Notes would be a useful addition, to make clear which 
parts of the translation are due to the views of the translators 
and which to the compulsions of the attenuated language which 
they must use. 

I do not mean that this translation on the whole reads badly: 
I do not think it does, except for the clumsinesses and inaccura- 
cies inherent in its limitations, which are not so frequent as to 
spoil very often the run of the prose. It has felicities, such as 
“to those in the land of the shade of death did the dawn come 
up,” and is in the main clear and sensible prose. It is a mistake 
to be fanatically attached to the Authorised Version for the sake 
of its familiar and lovely Tyndale cadences; it is like only 
tolerating Plutarch in North’s translation, Montaigne in Florio’s, 
or, Pliny’s ,Natural History in Holland’s; probably the more good 
modern translations of all these admirable books there are the 
better. But the aim of Basic English, which is to use only a 
small fraction of English words, is perhaps incompatible with 
the adequate translation of a huge and miscellaneous collection 
of writings such as the Bible. One of the Basic objects is to 
make English easier for foreigners: but who, if you come to 
think of it, are foreigners (who habitually make everything so 
difficult for us) that we should make things easier for them? 
They should not be permitted to inconvenience our language 
as well as our population. We want more, not fewer, words, and 
can afford to lose none. To use. fewer words is a_ step 
back: it leads to having fewer thoughts, and probably less 


intelligent ones. 
Still, there seems no reason why this translation should not be 
Its pocket edition is very handy. 
Rose MAcauLay. 
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A Dabbler in Diplomacy 


Seven Mysteries of Europe. z . 
ol «a ope By Jules Romains (Hutchinsog, 
THose who may be inclined to lay this book down in irritati 
because they feel that a talented novelist and playwright . 
merely turned out a new piece with himself cast for a bombasfi 
leading role should persevere. They can pass for retail 
ment to the portrait of M. Pierre Laval, opposite Pp. 192 a 
astounding piece of work most appositely re-discovered “The 
worst parts of this book are in the earlier chapters, which con. 
tain such sentences as “ Your position is absolutely unique ‘jp 
Europe and even in the world. I can’t think of any other like 
it” (words attributed to “ The King’s Man” who plays a rather 
fantastic part in the story), or “I used political intrigue to Place 
in the position of Foreign Minister a man who in my opirifen 
was well fitted for the job—Yvon Delbos” or again, “] 7 
took a vast journey through the European countries to inyegj. 
gate through confidential and detailed discussions with the 
masters of Europe what chances remained to preserve peace” 

These claims would take the average Frenchman’s breath 
away, for M. Romains’s place is on the cultural, not the politicg 
map. True, his literary fame gave him easy access to those 
highly placed in the political as in the artistic world. But the 
diplomatic passport which took him to Belgium was a coneg. 
sion to his general standing and was endorsed “valid for one 
month only.” It is possible that the Quai d’Orsay, fearing tha 
M. Romains had assumed an uncontemplated mandate, failed to 
renew it. Psychologically, one may perhaps detect in his €g0- 
centric utterances a form of compensation for the grinding labour 
involved in his immensely detailed study of French life, Men of 
Good Will, which ranks only a little below the works of Proust 
and Roger Martin du Gard, his masters of form as Zola was, one 
feels, his inspirer. The intellectual probity, which, some might 
say, proves him no politician, comes to light in the later chapters, 
The one on “The English Mystery” is, perhaps, the best, for 
he has keenly and without malice analysed some of the national 
faults that place us, in his opinion, among those who “ saved 
Fascism.” The lack of co-ordination between the various national 
impulses which made it possible for the Intelligence Service to 
work against France in Syria, and for the City—or part of it- 
to aid Mussolini and Hitler materially when official policy took 
the opposite lines, was as much of a puzzle to M. Romains as 
the. Naval Agreement with Germany concluded without French 
knowledge or consent. He turned, he says, to “ English friends 
high in office” for enlightenment, but they were as troubled as 
he. Events seem to have proved him right, but he acknowledges 
his Own errors of judgement in other matters frankly, and _in 
passing gives us an interesting picture of Herr Abetz (and his 
wife from Lille) and other Germans encountered on a self- 
imposed Quixotic mission to Berlin which soon proved an empty 
one. 

There are several new “revelations” (e.g., that Mussolini 
secretly asked for oil “ sanctions ” to be applied in the Abyssinian 
campaign), which history must test. After the necessary psycho- 
logical corrections have been made, the book is one that deserves 
to be read. It is illustrated and is well translated by Germaine 
Brée, apart from one or two minor blunders. Candide does not 
mean “ candid,” and “ Mr. Chamberlain is a candid old man” is 
a mistranslation. The right word is “ guileless.” (Or isn’t it?) 

BERNARD FOLEY. 


Mechanised War 


The Nature of Modern Warfare. By Captain Cyril Falls. (Methuen 
4s.) 
CapTAIN Cyrit FALts has done well to publish his Lees Knowleés 
lectures; and he has added a chapter, “ Notes on Mountain 
War,” which is not the least in interest and importance. But 
the four lectures on “Total War,” “The Mechanised Attack,” 
“Tactics of Defence” and “Immutable Realities” are full o 
stimulus and, if it is not always easy to follow the author in his 
preferences, he at least provokes thought. The chapters om 
mechanised attack and on defence clearly arrest the attention; 
but it is most difficult to convince oneself that Captain Falls 
really facing the actual situation as it confronts the world a 
present. He discusses the question of the break through, la 
percée, by means of tanks, and says “ if a column of tanks forces 
its way through a hostile defensive position, as may happen a 
any time, that amounts only to what may be called infiltration.” 
He then proceeds to suggest that the hostile artillery would hold 
up the attendant petrol-lorries and motor-borne infantry am 
artillery. But, surely, if the tanks break through at all, they will 
take the artillery from the rear and put it out of action. Evenif 
the defensive positions were organised in depth, tanks travel % 
fast that almost any feasible depth would be crossed in a few 
minutes. He then proceeds to describe the sort of armoured 
division which he would favour ; and, as far as I can see, ht 
gives a fairly exact description of the Panzer division! In fine, 
he scarcely seems to be considering the actual armoured attack; 
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Becoming recognized as the most important book of 
the year, & one of the most important of the century 


AMBASSADOR 
DODD'S DIARY 


Dodd was U.S. Ambassador to Germany, 1933-1938 : 


“ A whispering campaign against its accuracy was 
attempted in London, and I have been at some pains 
to hunt down and dispose of these detractions when- 
ever they took a definite form. It is one of the 
frankest and most clear-headed accounts we are ever 
likely to have of the European drama during the past 
seven years. His outspoken comments on the 
Fascist sympathies of many upper-class British 
people are extremely illuminating "—H. G. Wells 


“ There can be no sort of doubt that it is certain to 
be one of the indispensable documents for the future 
historian of our time. A lifting of the veil by 
one whose training and insight fitted him to under- 
stand the forces in play. ... There is not a redeeming 
feature in these pages about the Nazi rulers. It is 
clear that they planned for war; it is clear that they 
wanted war. No Englishman emerges with 
credit from these pages. Our first Ambassador, 
Sir Eric Phipps, is aloof; the attitude of Sir Nevile 
Henderson has been defined in his own book. Lord 
Lothian, whatever he may have done later to retrieve 
his reputation, is, in these entries, the ardent friend 
of the Hitler system. . . . It is the story of a fantastic 
nightmare. My own inference from it is the simple 
one that it will always recur until the people charge 
themselves with their own destiny” —Prof. Laski 


“In entry after entry of this amazing diary he piled 


up evidence on the essentially warlike character of 
the Nazi regime. . . . During his time in Berlin he 
witnessed the evil flowering of Nazi barbarism—the 
murder and torture of political opponents and even 
innocent and politically non-interested workers, the 
excesses of anti-Semitism, and the purge of Captain 
Ernst Roehm and his group. His diary will be 
a treasure-house for historians of the future. His 
vivid snapshots of the Nazi leaders are unfor- 
gettable. So are some of the big set ‘scenes’, 
such as the Hindenburg funeral. Pitiless are his 
revelations of the moral characters of such repre- 
sentatives of pre-Hitler Germany as Neurath, pre- 
sent Protector of Bohemia, and Schacht. 

Because Dodd was intensely human there is some- 
thing of Pepys in this diary; because he had a 
passion for justice, and a sardonic eye, something 
of Voltaire; because he was a trained historian who 
saw with a maximum of objectivity, a touch of 


this is the private diary he kept during his mission 


9th thousand printing: 12/6 


GOLLANCZ 





Gibbon of the ‘ Autobiography ’’’ — Cavalcade 


“An unembeilished record of diplomatic Germany 
from June 1933 to December 1937. We learn the 
atmosphere of high diplomacy in Nazi Germany 
‘ we read his conversations with the Nazi 
leaders, with fellow ambassadors in Berlin, with 
international journalists, visiting diplomats, Ameri- 
can business men who sometimes advocate Fascism 
for the United States, with persecuted Jews, with 
official and unofficial ambassadors from Britain, 
with those who hoped to appease Germany, those 
who saw only disaster ahead, those who admired the 
Nazi regime and those who came to feel that the 
only hope lay in a combination of democratic 
powers with the U.S.S.R. to stop Hitler’s expan- 
sionist aims ’"—Kingsley Martin (New Statesman) 

** The tale he has to tell explains a lot and (as Dodd 
might say) then some. Do you remember Baldwin 
denying, again and again, Churchill’s revelations 
about German re-armament? Dodd gives the 
explanation In September 1934 Dodd in- 
formed the British Ambassador of the German 
purchase of a million dollars’ worth of aircraft 
from the United States, for which the Nazis had 
paid in gold. He was astonished to find that... 
At a time when Germany was refusing to pay its 
debts to the Lancashire cotton trade, he says that 
, a mysterious ‘ British woman, connected 
with Hitler's inner group’, had been in Berlin 
to sell war equipment for the British firm of 
Vickers-Armstrong. One day Schacht ‘ 
‘acknowledged that the Hitler Party is absolutely 
committed to war’. William Bullitt, while 
still U.S. Ambassador to Moscow, thought that 
Russia. .. . Of Goering, Dodd paints some pretty 
pictures. . . . Himmler’s favourite sadistic trick. ... 
Laval was intriguing with Nazi secret agents as far 
back as 1935... . Lord Londonderry once sat in 
silence at a Nazi show while Goering. . . . Sir Nevile 
Henderson was reported... . Sir John Simon was 
regarded by everybody. . . . Polish Ambassador 
Lipski was convinced. . . . And so”’—Reynolds 

“ Extraordinarily revealing. Frank and fearless” — 
Times “ Enthralling reading’”* — Church Times 
“ By a man who had access to so much and dared 
to write it” — Spectator 
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and it is a little difficult to remember that he spoke after it 
had achieved the remarkable successes which led to the fall 
of France. 

Again, in a reference to the brilliant study of Captain Wynne, 
he writes of it as a “woefully prophetic book ”—prophetic of 
what? Of what did not occur? He seems to have a lingering 
affection for the defensive, and quotes with approval the state- 
ment of Clausewitz, “Defence is the stronger form of war.” 
Surely this is as reasonable as to base one’s outlook on the Stone 
Age. Clausewitz died over a hundred years ago. The bulk of 
his life was spent in a period when the art of war turned upon 
the evasion of fighting. How can he have anything appropriate 
to say about the situation which develops from the armoured 
attack? Captain Falls does not, it may be admitted, draw more 
from him than this theory ; but it is a vital part of the art of 
warfare and it leads him into strange positions. He is found 
palliating the mistake of the French Staff in misjudging the effect 
of the armoured attack. He suggests that they may have only 
erred a little. But it would be much easier to decide how far 
they were wrong if we could discover where they were right. 
Further he appears to hold that the defensive in depth is the 
correct answer to armoured attack. (I say “appears” because I 
hardly care to accuse him of taking up the definite position, 
though I think he does.) He describes Captain Wynne’s diagnosis 
correctly and the Siegfried line as being about 20 miles deep. 
But how can the elaboration of a 20-mile deep belt on all the 
frontiers of a country be the correct reply? Has he considered 
such countries as Poland, Yugoslavia or Switzerland? It seems 
incredible to me that he can have faced the problem without 
some attachment to old loyalties. The idea of a world with 
Chinese walls 20 miles deep around every frontier is not military 
art: it is lunacy, as I am sure he will admit. Can anyone think 
that the great Clausewitz would have held any other opinion? 
The Panzer attack must be canalised by some dynamic tactics, 
mobile and adaptable to any sort of country, or we are committed 
to a lunatic world. 

I do not wish to give the impression that this book is not 
very valuable. It is intensely interesting and important ; there 
are many most useful suggestions about the conduct of the war. 
It is on this question of the defensive, in view of the most 
recent form of attack, that it fails to convince ; and it seems cer- 
tain that when the correct reply is discovered we shall probably 
be near the end of the German outbreak. STRATEGICUS. 
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Invertebrate Politics 


The Behaviour of Animals; an essay on the conduct of national 


Organisms in the nutritional field. By Morley Roberts 

4 6d.) sais ede 
ONE receives, every now and again, a letter or a privately printed 
pamphlet in which some worthy scientific amateur puts forward 
his solution of the Problem of Cancer or the Riddle of Evolutiog 
It is more surprising to find a similar article served up over the 
imprint of a respected publisher. With the outpourings of amiable 
gentlemen seeking a short cut to cure Nature’s ills one can deal 
gently (if possible, passing the buck to a friend, “ who is tech- 
nically better qualified to answer your interesting queries,”) But 
Mr. Morley Roberts’ lucubrations are anything but amiable. 

He starts off by considering “the State, or national organism 
as a living, breathing ‘ animal,’ . . . which belongs to a low-grade 
invertebrate order not yet recognised by classical zoologists.” Ang 
his discussions show that he means this to be taken quite literally . 
the inverted commas round the word animal on his first page are 
merely to sweeten the pill. This remarkable assertion js po 
backed by a discussion of any particular facts. It is supported 
first, by the statement that Hobbes’s attempt in Leviathan to 
use an analogy with the human body as a means of social analysis 
is unsatisfactory, and that one may therefore hope to do better 
if one takes society as being a “low invertebrate.” And, secondly 
the correctness of the assertion is expected to become obvious 
from the cogency of the political deductions which follow from it 

But, of course, since the nature of the “low invertebrate” has 
not previously been described, Mr. Morley Roberts has a per. 
fectly free hand to give it any character he pleases, and to claim 
that that is the nature of the nation-animal. He avails himself 
generously of this freedom; and the characteristics he chooses 
to attribute to nations are all of the kind normally regarded as 
barbarous and evil. He seems to be under the impression that 
an invertebrate low in the scale of evolution is necessarily low in 
the scale of moral values, overlooking the fact that most inverte- 
brates, like sea-anemones and cockles, have rather placid tempera- 
ments, if one may judge by their actions. Ants are, I think, the 
only invertebrates which go in for warlike activities of the kind 
he seems to think characteristic of the “lower” phyla. Mr. 
Morley Roberts also makes the simple mistake of supposing that 
because science must not allow moral considerations to influence 
its observation of man’s behaviour, these considerations must be 
absent from the men observed. And hence again <n opportunity 
for the stale old “tough” view of politics, “the idealists ignore 
the natural love of fighting in man,” &c. 

C. H. WADDINGTON. 


Our Times 

The Londoners. By James Parish. (Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 
Dusk to Dawn: Letters by a Warden. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
The Wounded Don’t Cry. By Quentin Reynolds. (Cassell. 6s.) 
THOSE of us who remember the last war know how interesting 
are many of the books then written about the average citizen’s 
war-experiences. Several similar books now appearing will have 
their value hereafter when this war, like the last, is but faintly 
remembered. Mr. Parish’s account of London shelters, based 
on his successful radio-play, is an especially good example of its 
kind. He describes very simply and clearly the ordinary nightly 
work of an air-raid warden in London and the troubles of the 
neighbours whom he meets in and out of the shelters. Mr. 
Parish exaggerates nothing. Everyone who is familiar with the 
shelters will confirm his tribute to the patience and good temper 
of their occupants, despite the inconveniences and losses that they 
have to endure. 

The letters of the unnamed warden, whose post is somewhere 
in the East End of London, make an engaging book, but are 
concerned largely with his reflections on the war rather than with 
his nightly adventures. The reader must sympathise as the 
warden recalls the happy days of peace in and out of London or 
comments bitterly on the evils of the Nazi system. But one 
would like to have more of his descriptions of London ablaze 
last autumn and more of his conversations with the victims of 
the raids. One poor old woman was greatly distressed because 
her ex-tenant “called me a fifth columy, he did.” She did not 
know what he meant until a friend explained the term, and then 
she was furious. “The old man,” she observed, “was not too 
particular when he got the rats. But fifth columy, sir. Nothing 
so bad as that.” Such passages enliven the book and might with 
advantage be more numerous. 

Most of Mr. Reynolds’s book is concerned with the war i 
France and elsewhere. As a professional correspondent for af 
American journal, he has seen a great deal and writes of it 
briskly. In the later chapters he gives a very accurate picture 
of London under air-raids and emphasises rightly the calm indif- 
ference that Londoners now display to alerts and bombs. Mr. 
Reynolds says that his own rooms were thrice hit, but he grew 
accustomed to the noise and confusion just as if he were § 
native. He comments admiringly on our morale, and is com 
vinced that Hitler will never shake it. E. G. Hawks. 
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ITALY MILITANT. Ernest Hambloch, sometime British 
Consul in Venice, pillories Mussolini and the new Italy, 
with her stagey imperialist ambitions and her disastrous flirta- 
tion with Germany. A really brilliant and well-informed new. 
12/6 net. 


study by the author of Germany Rampant 


CALVINISM, by Dr. A. A. Dakin. “So absorbingly 
interesting, so well written and in places so appealing”— 
T.R. Glover in the Baptist Times. 5/- net. 


q A recent volume in the Studies in Theology series is 


LOVE’S HELICON, John Hayward’s fine and haunting 
qj anthology of English love poems, is in continued demand— 
Pocket size, 

§/- net. 


one of the most tasteful books of the war. 
256 pages. Second printing. 
A gripping open-air adventure story of smuggling along 
the Red Sea Coast—HELLS ACRE, by F. Horace Rose, 
author of Bride of the Kalahari. 7/6 net. 


TREES & OTHER POEMS is a small book of verse by 

| the American soldier poet Joyce Kilmer, who wrote the 
world famous song Trees. ““A young and generous spirit. . . . 
lyrical impulse clear and rhythmical.” Times Lit. Supp. 3/6 net. 
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The War — 
at a glance! 


Graphic line and staccato prose by “the man who 
makes maps speak.’’ Here is the progress of the | 
War simply yet vividly told in maps, diagrams, 

and terse text. 


HORRABIN’S 
Atlas-History 


OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR 
Vol. 3. July 1940-Feb. 1941. 














CONTENTS INCLUDE: Mass Raids on British Cities: 
The French Fleet: War on Greece: The North Atlantic: 
The R.A.F. over Germany: The Encirclement of 
Yugo-Slavia: The U.S.A. and the War: The Red Sea 
and the Gulf of Aden, etc., etc. 


3/6 net 


* Vol. I. Sept. 1939-Jan. 1940. 
Vol. 2. Jan. 1940-July 1940. 
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What Srooms Crippleage does: 


John Groom’s Crippleage provides a home and regular employment for 
girls and women who are so badly crippled that they are unemployable 
in the normal way. 

Cripples from any part of the Empire are received and trained 
in the Workrooms, and are paid the wage fixed by the Board of 
Trade. They make artificial flowers of all kinds, which have a 
world-wide reputation. 





One of the comfortabl rkrooms, 





The Crippleage accommodates 293 cripples, 228 of whom are resident, 
while 65 live in their own homes. For more than 70 years this work 
has been maintained, and during that time life, laughter and love 
have been brought to the hearts of thousands of cripples. 

In addition, the Orphanage fully maintains 150 girls from infancy 
to 15 years. 

Your generous assistance will be a great encouragement to us. 


President: Tue Rr. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK. 


innual Report gladly sent on request. Sample Rose, 
made by our cripples, sent for 3d. in stamps. 
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FOR THIS SUM WILL TRAIN 
ONE BOY FOR THE ROYAL 
NAVY. BUT IF YOU CAN- 
NOT POST US £90, CAN YOU 
SEND NINETY SHILLINGS, 
OR EVEN NINE, AS ALL WILL 
HELP THIS WORLD FAMOUS 
OLD SOCIETY TO CARE FOR 
AND EDUCATE 800 POOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS—WRITE 
NOW! 


The General Secretary: 
F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 


The Shaftesbury Homes & 4 
“ARETHUSA”. TRAINING SHIP 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
Chairman & Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.E. 
Chairman of the “ Arethusa ’’ Committee: 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET THE EARL OF CORK AND ORRERY 
G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
MANY OLD BOYS TRAINED IN THE “ ARETHUSA”’ ARE 
SERVING THEIR COUNTRY IN ITS HOUR OF NEED. 





Don’t forget us, please, when making your will. 
Legacies are most welcome. 
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Nazi Parnassus 


German Literature Through Nazi Eyes. 


By H. G. Atkins. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

THE contempt which Nazi authorities feel, on principle, for 
culture and philosophy is well known. “When I hear of culture 
I get a gun,” said the Nazi playwright Hans Johst, a not unre- 
presentative figure, and Spengler years before foreshadowed 
National Socialism with the remark, “Germany will not see 
another Goethe, but rather a Caesar.” Yet there was a respect- 
able literary side to the beginnings of the Nazi Revolution, and 
the great German writers, however antipathetic to Nazi 
doctrine, could not in all decency be put on one side. Early 
in the movement, therefore, there was an attempt, which had 
succeeded before September, 1939, the Jews and democrats having 
been eliminated, to dragoon the remaining imaginative writers 
into conformity with the Nazi philosophy of blood and soil, race- 
purity and Germanic supremacy, to re-interpret German 
literature so as to obscure or explain away any notable divergence 
from that philosophy. 

Of this double process Professor Atkins has given a careful 
and well-documented account. One interesting result was the 
wholesale revision of what Germany and the world had hitherto 
accepted as a worthy representation of contemporary German 
literature. In 1926 a German ballot named as the leading 
German writers, in this order, Thomas Mann, Franz Werfel, 
Gerhart Hauptmann, Rudolf Borchardt, Stefan George, Alfred 
Déblin, Rainer Maria Rilke, Hermann Hesse. Practically all 
these were eliminated, and when in June, 1933, the German 
Academy of Literature was constituted, unknown or third-rate 
writers were presented to the world as examples of German 
literary genius. The world has, however, in spite of real merit in 
some of the individuals, never accepted them, and most of 
the works of these “ Volkhafte Dichter,” with their assigned task 
of breaking with the Western world, bringing about a return 
of Germanic mythology, and “ spiritualising the German heroic 
movement,” seem destined to be forgotten even in Germany— 
mere temporary cogs in Goebbels’s propaganda-wheel. 

The challenge which, unless carefully “ re-valued,” many of 
the greatest German writers might, to an unbiassed reader, 
appear to offer to this same propaganda, is obvious. Obediently 
the critics set to work. One of them, Hans Naumann, as Pro- 
fessor Atkins entertainingly demonstrates, ate his own words 
pretty thoroughly between the fifth and sixth editions: of his 
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standard work, German Contemporary Literature, 
in 1931 and 1933 respectively. Critics of individual 
have been even more subservient. Any detached reader of 
Lessing, for example, may well wonder how his gospel of 
religious and racial tolerance and freedom of thought could 
possibly be reconciled with the necessity which the Nazi Critics 
evidently felt themselves under of continuing to regard him as 
a great German writer. The problem has been resolved by a 
combination of subtle depreciation and misre presentation, 
Goethe, where selective quotation is easier, has been hailed as 
a leader of the new Germanic paganism and a pioneer “ biological 
thinker,” and it has even been possible to “ re-value ” Schiller— 
notwithstanding his celebrated appeal for freedom of thought in 
Don Carlos which is said to have excited cheers in Prague not 
very long ago—and claim him as “ the great political poet of the 
Germans.” All this and much more about other writers ig 
illustrated by Professor Atkins with ample quotations (the 
German originals are given in an appendix). His book is not as 
informative as could be wished in the chapter on contemporaries 
called “Heralds of the Third Realm”; there is, notably, no 
mention of the way in which the poet Gottfried Benn was ‘able 
to reconcile himself with the Nazi Revolution. But that aspect 
might well form the theme of a separate book; for his earlier 
chapters and the excellent summary all students of Nazi mentality 
will be grateful. They will be disposed to agree that “ Nazidom 
has been a revolution if anything more complete in the cultural 
than in the political sphere,” and will be stimulated to reflect 
on the means to that re-education of German youth which, once 
victory is won, may well be the most important task of this 
century. A. W. G. Ranpatt. 
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Farewell to Laurels 


Plant and Phantom. By Louis MacNeice. 
A Winter Tide. By Robert Nathan. (Knopf. 
Apollyon and Other Poems of 1940. 
Hamilton. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 
Groping Poet. By W. G. Dunkerley. 
Collected Poems. Seumas O’Sullivan. 


(Faber. 6s.) 
$2.) 
By George Rostrevor 


(The Shakespeare Head.) 
(The Orwell Press. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. NATHAN writes as a Jew to the parvenu conqueror, “ whether 
you say Napoleon or Xerxes or Mussolini or Nebuchadnezzar, 
you say the identical thing.” This aristocratic memory of anti- 
quity gives dignity to what he writes of present instances. Mr. 
Nathan has a formed mind and an easy style, yet his writing 
remains cadenced prose. Mr. Hamilton also sees in the present 
war an instance of the eternal conflict of Good and Evil, but 
one feels that this conflict he conceives as taking place above 
the clouds. There is no flesh and blood in his pale style, and 
the use of verse as a pulpit is a receipt that has failed as often 
as it has been tried, perhaps because zeal does poor service to 
any cause. 

Mr. Dunkerley, a submarine-commander who was lost in 
August, 1940, wrote without any intention to publish. His 
poems are not very good, the style is unformed and derived not 
from the best sources. But they are written in all humility by 
a man who preserved a sense of proportion in the face of war 
and death. 

“ These Fought 
For what God knows, but still they foughr 
And swam an easy tide of mutual blood, 
Supped from a friendly dish of common pain, 
Shared honour though it was forged, cheated, bought, 
Shared death by gas amidst the friendly slain.” 
Death he does not respect, but life he does. 


“And art is still a pinnacle, a sword, 
Giving no respite, offering no reward, 
Man’s last clear hope.” 


Contrast with these words of a fighting man this verse by Mr. 


Seumas O’Sullivan: 
“T hear their singing fierce and high 
And now they pass me one by one 
And scorn me that I stay alone 
And look with imperturbed eye. 
They march to battle unafraid 
Because of songs that I have made.” 


Few poets now would so indecorously claim privileges, but 
Mr. O'Sullivan wrote in the fashion of his day. Yeats in nearly 
the same words reversed the claim for privilege into a recogmi- 
tion of duty— 


“did that play of mine send out 
Certain men the English shot? ” 


Mr. O’Sullivan shares with Yeats only the latter’s minor of 
tiresome qualities—Celtic twilight, “old” beauty, the Shee, 
beggars, wet landscape, and the Irish gift of song. 

Mr. MacNeice, too, has the poetic gift of song. He is, besides 
this, in the movement. But in the present volume there 8 
plenty of evidence that no critic needs to point out to him the 
difficulties of being a poet. If Mr. MacNeice would enjoy 
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poetic privileges, he does not expect to find them. He still 
hopes for an angel— 
“ Goodbye, winter, 

The days are getting longer, 

The tea-leaf in the teacup 

Is herald of a stranger. 

Will he bring me business 

Or will he bring me gladness 

Or will he come for cure 

Of his own sickness? ” 

The angel does not come, and the poet sets off in search of a 
shrine— 

“So pack like the others, and be sure you look your best for 

This year’s unlikely chance, 
Whether it is France or Wales or the Canary Islands 
The place—who knows—is a person to be well-dressed for.” 
The intellectual approach is inconclusive also— 
“The argument was wilful 
The alternatives untrue.” 
There remains escape— 
“O my love, if only I were able 
To protract this hour of quiet after passion, 
Not ration happiness but keep this door for ever _ 
Closed on the world, its own world closed within it.” 
What is most certain to Mr. MacNeice is appearance— 
“and glitter glitters 
And I am I, although the dead are dead.” 

He is least superficial when he is observing surfaces, sees best 
when he is dazzled. His Irish landscapes are lovely because 
he believes in what he sees—since it only needs to be seen to 
be a vision. So, too, his best love-poems are about the outside 
of a woman. 

Possessing wit and elegance, Mr. MacNeice should be able 
to write good comedy. The poem on the death of Miss Florrie 
Forde is beautifully poised. But, on the whole, he lacks the 
necessary sense of proportion, classical, Christian, or even innate 
like Mr. Dunkerley’s. Love is larger than life, war than love— 

“and why, now it has happened 
And doom is all night lapping at the door 
Should I remember that I ever met you, 
Once, in another world? ” 

Is it asking too much that a poet should accept human war, 
death, love, and poetry as all to scale? KATHLEEN RAINE. 


Fiction 
The Farm on the Hill. By Alison Uttley. (Faber and Faber 
7s. 6d.) 
The Bay. By L.A. G. Strong. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 


The Silver Darlings. (Faber and Faber. 


10s. 6d.) 
REMEMBRANCE of things past makes a slight link between two 
of the novels reviewed. One is of a little English girl, the other 
of an Irish boy who fails to grow up. Mrs. Uttley and Mr. 
Strong are both experienced writers, and both have certain 
defects. Mrs. Uttley’s book The Farm on the Hill seems to 
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me the more successful; it is less ambitious and less Pretentioy, 
than The Bay (which is the May choice of the Book Sociens 
It can be safely commended to those who like books about the 
countryside. Little girls in fiction often seem so convention, 
as to be uninteresting, but Mrs. Uttley has created Susan with 
tenderness, endowing her with perceptions that are a consty 
source of wonder and delight. Her parents are sensible anj 
hard-working, so that she only knows a plain and homely on 
of life, so that she only makes the modest demands of a chili 
She is observant and imaginative, neither very good nor yen 
bad. Through her eyes we learn of Winter’s lamp-lit nights 
pig-killings, Robinson Crusoe, a birthday party, a delicious day, 
outing ; of the animals, the crops, the seasons ; of the hard work 
the failures and the rewards, of farm-life forty years ago. All nh 
recalled for us lightly, yet sadly ; for over all hangs the nostalgic 
sweetness of time regained. Usually Mrs. Uttley is an exact an 
careful observer, but sometimes she lets her pen go gaily of o 
a whimsicality which is destructive. Here, for instance, is Becky. 
the rough, good-hearted maid-servant of the farm dressed in he 
new blue satin and Sunday finery, on her way to a Revivaliy 
meeting wondering whether she shall change her mind and g 
for a walk instead. She decides it would be a pity to waste gl 
her new things on rabbits and wood-pigeons, and with that on 
could disagree, but Mrs. Uttley affirms “the harebells shoo 
their blue glass bells with tinkling assent > In spite of 
this and similar flaws, I fancy the many admirers of The County 
Child will be delighted with the reappearance of Susan Garland 
in this new book. 

“ All my life I’ve had an instinct for what was first-rate and 
what was nonsense, even in a medium I did not know: and my 
youthful mind, raw and distressed as it was, arrived at a 
immediate verdict.” So the hero of The Bay declares himself 
Mr. Strong deals tenderly and sympathetically with Luk 
Mangan, his ideals and views; the ups and downs of an orphan. 
existence, with queer relations and odd friends. The youth is 
the victim of his environment, so falls for the first girl who 
fancies him. The book seems rushed and breathless, for happen- 
ing follows happening, wife is succeeded by mistress ; accident 
sweeping both ruthlessly away, for the appearance of a fresh 
object and for the epilogue. Mangan’s plausibility may cause 
some people to accept Mr. Strong’s findings as valid and proper; 
but a mere instinct for the first-rate and the nonsensical is no 
occasion for pride, it is only an endorsement of the Philistine 
argument: “I know what I like! ” Times like the present do 
not relieve the writer of his responsibility, however much he may 
wish to range himself with the interests and the cause of the 
average man. “The poet and the artist are important precisely 
because they are not average men; because in sensibility, in- 
telligence and power of invention they far exceed the average.” 
I quote gladly from Sir Kenneth Clark’s excellent letter recently 
published in The Times correspondence on the eclipse of the 
highbrow, and I commend it to Mr. Strong’s attention. 

What makes a best-seller? Has the war changed the taste oi 
the best-seller’s public? Are they still anxious for “epic” 
themes? Green fountains? Grapes of wind? If so then Mr 
Neil Gunn may quite possibly have produced the season’s winnet 
with the trials, triumphs and troubles of the _herring-fishing 
industry and its workers in his new novel The Silver Darlings 
His book weighs one and a quarter pounds, costs half a guine: 
and is not far short of six hundred pages. In it are many ane 
varied characters having names like Tormad, Finn, Isebeal and 
Catrine (two of this one). It is over-long and over-serious. The 
characters are endowed with doggedness and dourness. After 
Catrine’s (number one) husband has been taken off by the press 
gang, the woman goes away from her own people and count 
to have her child among strangers. There the child is brought 
up amid great discomfort and unhappiness by his too possessive 
mother and her female friend. The lad, of course, wants to g0 
to sea, and goes to sea, for which I couldn’t blame him, po 
boy; but even he is only just less tiresome than the womenfolk. 

JOHN HAMPSON. 


Shorter Notices 





The British Contribution. By Donald Cowie (Allen and 
Unwin. §s.) 
WHILE we are all proud of our country, we are less ready than 
some other nations to praise our race’s achievements. Mr. Cowit, 
however, has done a useful piece of work in recalling some of 
the ways in which Great Britain has helped in developing @ 
orderly civilisation. As Mr. Amery says in his preface, the litte 
book is in no sense complete. But many people here and abroad 
will be interested and perhaps surprised to learn of the British 
“ideas and inventions that have helped humanity,” in domes 





government, mechanics, sport, defence, public hea‘th, trade and 
the rule of oversea territories. Mr. Cowie has a light touch, 
but his statements can be trusted. One exception to this 1s his 
remark in a closing chapter on Shakespeare that the dramatist 
“never got more than £6 to £15 for his plays, and must have 
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A Kentish War Medallist 


WAR MEANS 
MORE PERILS 
FOR HIM TO FACE 


The work of this vital service BANK 
must go on in War as well as 


in Peace... In time of War it may be harder LIMITED 
for you to give, but remember that the work 
of these heroic men is much harder and more 


dangerous. 
Send us whatever you can afford. 














ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION ANCIENT AND MODERN 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 

Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. ° 

° . ade The organisation of Lloyds Bank has been 





















built up on the practical experience and 
technical knowledge acquired during its 
long history, and throughout the years 
THE | the services offered have been steadily 
improved and modernised. 

) A453 29270) 0) B The Manager of any Branch is always 

AND ready to give information to those desiring 
banking facilities and to explain the 


LONDON | simple procedure for opening an account. 
AND - : 















Offices throughout England and Wales. 





Head Office : 
71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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written them purely for amusement.” But this wholly unfounded 
observation should not prejudice the reader against the rest of the 
book. 


The Angler and the Trout. By Huish Edye. (Black. tos. 6d. 


THis is a well-conceived and well-put-together book on fishing 
for brown trout, addressed equally to the experienced angler and 
to the neophyte, but, in fact, rather more suitable for the former. 
Mr. Edye’s advice has a lifetime of practical experience behind 
it, but is sometimes eccentric and likely to mislead the fisherman 
who lacks his skill. The second and third chapters, however, on 
gear and flies, contain advice that is as useful for the beginner as 
for anyone else. The book is written With a pleasant economy 
of phrase, and deserves to be popular. 


Fixed Festivals. 
Edited by T. E. 


British Calendar Customs. England: Vol. III. 
June-December. By A. R. Wright, F.S.A. 
Lones William Glaisher 2Is. 


TuHIs would seem to be the great grandchild of that enchanting 


work (of the sixties?) The Book of Days, which, in two 
enormous volumes, was printed. in double column and bound 
in stamped cloth of repellent texture. The family face, as it 
were, lives on—terracotta grained cloth with intertwined gilt 
monogram and a quiet design of dominoes—but all else, includ- 
ing the illustrations, is admirable. Immense industry, research 


it is, as the beloved 


and patience have compiled these records: 
Good dipping-places 


rubber-stamp has it, a book to dip into. 


are those sections on customs connected with specific trades. 
Fascinating bran-pie. 

Haunted England. By Christina Hole. (Batsford. ros. 6d. 

A CHILD of four was looking at a photograph of a steeplechase. 


said, “I suppose you do that again and 
again till you like it.” With pricking scalp and thumping heart 
the addict reads ghost-stories more and more till he likes it— 
this staring into the large, pale eyes of an unearthly intelligence, 
this touching of the unresponsive hand. No accumulation of 
facts adds up to anything reasonable: the evil return, so does 
the innocent in his fiery halo: the devoted priest of Neston 
returned, so did the unspeakable Lady Hoby who beat her 
little son to death for his blotted copybooks. Miss Hole arranges 


Under his breath he 


CO" PANY VEET.NG 


ASSOCIATED AUTOMATIC MACHINE 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND OF 6 











The 12th ordinary general meeting of the Associated Automatic 
Machine Corporation, Ltd., was held on April 29th, at 117 Old Broad 
Su London, E.¢ 


Major R. D. K. Curling, M.C. (chairman and managing director), 


~ 








The « Gentlemen, the first item on the s side, 
“Ih ent iry company,” £402,216, represents the value 
of our holding of 98.75 per cent. of the shares in the British Auto- 
I c Ltd., and the small increase of £§ the cost of a few more 

which we have acquired during the year. 

[The second item, “ Dividend from subsidiary company,” 629, 
repre the amount due to us from the dividend the 
Br utomatic Co., Ltd., in respect of the year to 3ISt, 
194 is less by £3,161 than the previous year for that 
pro ym had to be made for a higher rate of income-tax and for war 
risks insurance 

Cash on deposit at bankers and in hand together amount to £8,556, 


detained. cash from the dividend 


April last year to cover any 


mm wre 


yrovement of 


received from our 


£.5.425,. aS we 
subsidiary company in 
YEAR’S OPERATIONS 

account vou will see that 


our subsidiary, the 


RESUI 
If you will turn to the 
’ the net dividend 


r OF 
profit and loss 
received from 





Automatic Company, Limited, was £3,161 less than last year, as I 
explained when dealing with assets, our available profit of £13,071 
for this year is more by £2,585. 

lo the net profit of £13,071 for the year must be added the 
balance of £1,724 brought forward from last year, mal 


795, from which your directors have pleasure in re 
idend of 6 per cent., less inco 
formal resolution, I should lik 
my appreciation of the very valuable assistance I have received 
from my colleagues on the board and my sincere thanks to the 
of this corporation and its subsidiary for the loyal and efficient way 
in which they have carried out their duties during the year 

I now beg to propose That the report and accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1941, be and are hereby received and adopted, and 
that a dividend of 6 per cent., less income-tax, be and is hereby 
declared pay ible.” 

Mr. T. M. Till, O.B.E 


resolution, and it was carried 


of / 14, 
the payment of a div 
Before submitting the 





F.C.A. (deputy-chairman), seconded the 
unanimously. 
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her book in sections (Traditional Tales, Violent Dest 
Poltergeists and so forth), and there is new material in each: 
is, however, a temptation to add to her collection of Bear shone 
there is a friendly one who still drinks at a Cotswold Village 
trough. We grieve to note that Manchester is no longer bothered 
by a large headless hound (midnight, outside the Cathedral 
Before thanking Miss Hele for her pleasant party we should like 
to note various attractive stories: of the apparition of the young 
prince and the vanished house, a perce ption of a happening of 
800 years ago: of the ghost of a complete nonentity who gaye 
his name as Mr. Children: and of that Lady Ferrers who took 
to highway robbery for fun, was mortally wounded in a fight 
and who was last seen in the early 1900’s at a parish-tea. 





FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

RuMouwr is busy again with the future of the railways. Accord. 
ing to some people who ought to be well informed the Govem. 
ment is toying with a plan for “complete unification,” whatever 
this may mean. Nobody seems to be at all clear whether the 
reported plan covers the purchase of the railways by the State 
which would be a very big step to take at this juncture, of 
merely some drastic revision of the present arrangements for 
war-time working. I should not rate the chances of an out 
right financial purchase and amalgamation very high, but it js 
obviously as well to be prepared for important changes and, 
when they come, I think they will improve the status of home 
rail stocks. Meantime, the “ border-line” stocks such as L.MS. 
1923 preference, L.N.E.R. first preference, Great Western ordin- 
ary and Southern preferred, have come in for a iittle speculative 
support. They are all worth holding. Even on the dividends 
at the guaranteed minimum net revenue the yields are high. If 
these dividends are given greater security, market quotations 
are bound to be adjusted upwards. | 


RAND MINES RESERVES 


Year after year Rand Mines, associate of the Central Mining 
and Investment, contrives to maintain its revenue. For 1940 
the net balance, before taxation, was £1,057,716, against 
£1,041,501 in 1939. The 160 per cent. dividend rate, which has 
been in force since 1936, is repeated and once again the market 
value of investments “largely exceeds” the book value. Wher 
this hidden reserve is added to the published investment reserve 
of £3,500,000 and set against the total issued capital of £537,748 
one gets a rough measure of the immense strength of the financial 
position. At £6; Rand Mines §s. shares yield about 5} per 
cent. They are a good investment. 


MITCHELL COTTS PROSPECTS 

The quickening pace of business activity in South Africa is 
reflected in a rise from £113,411 to £139,342 in the trading 
profits of Mitchell Cotts, the merchants, coal factors and ship- 
pers. Net profit, after tax, which took £60,000, against £40,000 
for the year to June 30th, 1940, was up from £70,568 to £78,842 
and the ordinary dividend has been raised from 12 to 13 per 
Prospects for the current financial year, to judge from 
survey which accompanies the re 
There is reason anticipate 


cent. 
Mr. Alexander Hamilton’s 


port, are quite promising. good 


a satisfactory standard for E.P.T. purposes and trading conditions 
ire favourable. The 5s. ordinary shares ‘at 7s. 9d. to yield 8} 
per cent. are worth putting away. 
WILLIAM BEARDMORE PROFITS 
Taxation has cut deeply into the 1940 earnings William 
Beardmore, the Glasgow engineers. Just how deeply is not dis- 


closed in the accounts, which show trading profits at £360,499, 


against £494,629, after providing for tax and depreciation. There 
is no transfer to general reserve, which received £3005 de 
year ago, but £200,000 goes to war contingencies res . One 


again ordinary stockholders get Io per cent., a conservative dis- 
tribution: in relation to available earnings of over 60 per cent. 
Carry-forward is £50,000 up at £215,145 and the net amount 0! 
work in progress has risen from £1,312,646 to £1,942,625 


MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA 
In face of a contracting volume of international trade and 


rising taxation the Indian exchange banks have done well i 
recent years to avoid any serious decline in profits. For the 
fourth successive vear the Mercantile Bank of India is paying 4 
12 per cent. dividend, and as the chairman, Sir Charles Innes, 
points out in his statement, this is consistent with a further 
strengthening of the bank’s liquid position. Reviewing trade 
conditions in India and the Far East, he reminded shareholders 


(Continued on page §14) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA 
PROFITS AND DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 





Tue annual genet il meeting of the Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., 
‘ill be held in London on May 2oth. 
. a summary of the statement, issued with the report 


following 1s ; s e i 
aD sean, by the Chairman, Sir Charles A. Innes, K.C.S.I., 


CI.E.:— 


The position of the bank was exceptionally liquid. Deposits and 


investments were both larger, but advances had declined owing to 

ot trading conditions. In spite of all difficulties, however, and 
among these difficulties he must include a sharp rise in taxation not 

only in this country but also in most other countries where they did 
business, profits had been well maintained. 

Surveying trade conditions in the countries where the bank had 
branches, the Chairman said that before the war trade with Germany, 
and with the other countries on the Continent of Europe now occu- 

ied or dominated by Germany, accounted for about one-sixth of 
India’s total overseas trade. This trade had now been cut off, and 
trade with other countries had been gravely hampered by lack of 
freight and also by import and export control. He referred last year 
to the prosperity then enjoyed by the jute trade. Mills were working 
to capacity for 60 hours a week and exports from India of manufac- 
tured goods were at a high level when the course of the war in 
Northern Europe, and the collapse of France in particular, caused a 
falling off in demand, which also was adversely affected by the 
scarcity of freight space. Méills faced the situation by cutting down 
production to the equivalent of 34 hours weekly, and thereby had been 
able to keep stocks at reasonable levels. 

As regarded immediate prospects, since they were an exchange bank, 
their prosperity depended mainly on the prosperity of international 
trade, and international trade was at a low ebb. They had also to 
bear in mind the effect of the Excess Profits Tax, combined with the 
high rate of income-tax. Their profits were now limited to those made 
in their standard year, and, moreover, these profits were subject to 
income-tax at more than double the rate then obtaining. He would 

permit himself just one observation about the effect of the Excess 
Profis Tax at its present level. A bank’s policy was to keep its 
dividend stable. When it had 2 good year, it did not “ dissipate ” 
the extra profit in increasing its dividend. It put it away to reserve, 
and the strength and stability of British banks was largely the result 
of this policy. The great disadvantage of the 100 per cent. Excess 
Profits Tax, from a banker’s point of view, was that it made this 
policy impossible, and that it prevented them from taking advantage 
of a good year to strengthen the reserves. If the tax was kept on too 
long it would be a serious thing for British banking. 


MITCHELL COTTS AND CO., LIMITED 
POSITION FULLY MAINTAINED 
STATEMENT BY MR. ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


THE following is 


Hamilton, 


the statement of the chairman, Mr. Alexander 
1 has been circulated with the report and accounts: 


The ann reneral meeting of the company will be held on 
Monday, May 12th, at Winchester House, London, E.C. 2. 

It is exp d that few shareholders will be able to attend, and in 
consequenc speech will be delivered by the chairman. The 


and the balance-sheet and accounts will be submitted 
business transacted. 


directors’ report 
and the for: 


TRADING PROFIT 





On refere: to the accounts it will be seen that the profit and 
loss accour hows trading profits of £139,343, from which are 
deducted directors’ fees £500, and provision for taxation £60,000, 
ieavi za nce of £78,843. 


> preference dividend absorbed £5,363, which left £73,480 avail- 
able for reserve and ordinary dividends. The directors propose to 
transfer to general reserve £20,000 and to staff provident fund £5,000, 
making a total of £25,000. 
It will | membered that we declared and paid an interim divi- 
dend of 4 cent. (less tax) in July last, and a final dividend was 
i e annual general meeting held last December, and has 
d This was 9 per cent. (less tax) and made a total 
r of 13 per cent., as against 12 per cent. for the previous 
vidends together absorb £42,897, leaving £5,583 of the 
be added to the balance carried forward, which will 
£43,007. 
t circumstances, the directors do not propose to submit 
balance-sheet on this occasion. You will observe, 
the note on the balance-sheet that the total net assets 
ries is in excess of the cost of the shares, and I need 
the margin is a very satisfactory one. 
the unavoidable delay between the close of the accounts 
entation, it may be helpful if I state that during the 
ve have fully maintained our position, and have every 
ct that the accounts for the year to June, 1941, will 





not be factory than those now before the shareholders. 
TRIBUTE TO STAFFS 
I am hareholders will wish to have conveyed to the staffs 
both at hi ind abroad an expression of appreciation of their efforts 
during ¢ t year, often under conditions of great difficulty, and of 
thanks fu r continued support and loyalty in these strenuous umes. 
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THIS PLAN WILL BRING YOU 


£240 A YEAR FOR 
LIFE FROM AGE 55 


Ninety-nine men out of a hundred have to provide for 
their own future. They have no rich relative to take the 
burden from their shoulders, and no business pension 
scheme to fall back upon. They stand or fal] on their 
own efforts. 

Are you satisfied with the progress you yourself are 
making? Have you saved anything like enough to justify 
a belief that at 55 years of age you will be in a position 
to take things more easily? What about your family 
should you, the bread winner, be taken from them? The 
plan about to be explained will, if adopted without further 
delay, relieve vou of all anxiety about the matter. 

It is the best, the easiest and the surest way of pro- 
viding both for your own later years and for your 
dependents. 

Assuming your age to be 35 and you would like to 
provide for a private income of £240 a year for life com. 
mencing at age 55, this is how the plan works out. You 
make monthly, quarterly, half-yearly or yearly deposits to 
the Sun Life of Canada, the great Annuity Company, of 
an agreed sum, and you get in return 
£240 a Year for Life £1 a month) for your own 

At 55 years of age the | and your family’s future, 
Sun Life of Canada will | this plan is the safest and 
start paying you an income | most profitable you ean 
for life of £240 per annum, | adopt. 
and you'll receive this in- | The Plan is Flexible 
come every year as long as Supposing that after nak- 
vou live. Or, if you prefer | ing deposits for two years 


it, you ean have £3,350 plus | or more you found yourself 





profits in lieu of the pen- | temporarily unable to con- 
sion. | tinue, there is provision to 
Income Tax Saved | help you. The Company 

For every deposit you | would in that event, auto 
make you receive rebate of matically advance your 
Inecom¢ Tax a eoneession overdue deposit and keep 
which will save you a con- | the plan in force, allowing 
siderable sum during the | you a certain time to bring 
period. This is additional | your deposits up to date. 
profit on the transaction. The longer the plan had 


been in force the longer this 
time would be. 
£195,000,000 Assets 


The Sun Life of Canada 


£2,000 for Your Family 
Should you not live to 

the age of 55, £2,000, plus 

accumulated profits, will be 


paid to your family. has assets of over 
Any Age, Any Amount £195,000,000. It is the 

Though 35 and £240 a | largest -Company of the 
year for life have been | British Empire transacting 
quoted here, the plan may | Life Assurance solely. Do 
be varied to suit other ages | not, therefore, hesitate to 


send for particulars of this 
plan which may mean great 
things for you and yours. 


and to provide larger or 
smaller incomes. Whatever 
amount you can save (from 


War Risk Cover available for Civilians, depending upon 
individual circumstances. 


_ FILL IN THIS FORM NOW. 
POSTAGE ONE PENNY IF UNSEALED. 














To H. O. Leach (General Manager for British Isles) 
: SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 
: Ink noralted in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 
13, Sun of Canada House, Pall Mall East; London, S.W.1, 
I should like to know more about your Income Plan, as 
advertised, without incurring any obligation. 
NAME 
Hy Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
£ ADDRESS 
: O 1 n : 
: Exact dat of birth Specrator, 9/5/41 : 
Seccncecceccccccccecceseuscscececcescusss seen seceeee™ 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 

(Continued from page 512) 
that about one-sixth of India’s overseas trade had been cut off 
as a result of Germany’s domination of Europe. 

ASSOCIATED AUTOMATIC 

It is good news for shareholders in these days to learn that 

over-provision for E.P.T. a year ago enables the board to raise 
the dividend in 1941. This is what has happened in the case of 
the Associated Automatic Machine Corporation, which controls 
the British Automatic. At the meeting the chairman, Major 
R. D. K. Curling, explained that taxation was responsible for 
the increase in the dividend from 4} to 6 per cent. Profits of the 
British Automatic were higher but that company was working 
under great difficulties. Costs had risen and supplies for the 
machines were hard to > oe. 


COMPANY MEETING 
WILLIAM BEARDMORE & CO. 
DIVIDEND OF 10%, 





Tue ordinary general meeting of William Beardmore and Co., Ltd., 
was held on Monday, May 5th, in the offices of the company at 
207 Shettleston Road, Glasgow. 

In the unavoidable absence of Sir James Lithgow, Bt., M.C., D.L., 
chairman of the company, Mr. Alexander Williamson, B.Sc., 
M.Inst.C.E., managing director, presided. 

The secretary, Mr. D. M. Cameron, C.A., read the notice convening 
the meeting, and the auditors’ report was read by Mr. R. H. Ballantine, 

‘The chairm: an, after referring to the circular which had been issued 
to ordinary stockholders informing them that the directors had con- 
sidered it advisable at the present time, in the interests of national 
security, to dispense with his usual address, moved: “ That the report 
of the ——— and the accounts for the year ended December 31st, 
1940, be, and they are hereby, adopted.” 

Mr. J. B. Talbot-Crosbie seconded the resolution, and it was 
carried unanimously. 

The placing of the sum of £200,000 to war contingencies reserve 
was confirmed. 

The final dividend on the ordinary stock of 7 per cent., less tax, 
making 10 per cent. for the year to December 31st, 1940, was 
authorised ; the retiring directors, Mr. Wilson Harvey and Mr. Frank 
Hodges, were re-elected ; the auditors, Messrs. J. Wyllie Guild and 
Ballantine, were reappointed ; ; and, after a vote of thanks had been 
accorded to the chairman, the proceedings terminated. 





IGANTIC efforts are now being made every 

day to destroy life, whilst the SAVING of 
life still goes on by Brompton Hospital, one of 
the world’s greatest life-saving agencies. Day by 
day many who have become victims of tuber- 
culosis are given renewed hope and a fresh 
lease of life. Please help this work. The 
Treasurer, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 





A Garden of Happy Remembrance 


in harmony with the natural sur- 
roundings. Carved in the beautiful 
Silvery Grey Cornish Granite, 
this simple Garden Memorial with 
Bird Bath and two Rosemary 
= Bushes costs £26 Erected in any 


= - 
Churchyard, or in Solid Brown 


Yorkshire Stone, £21, 
BOOKLET Book of Inscriptions, Texts and Verses (48-pp.), Post Free 


MAILE & SON Ltd., 367, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1. 


YOKOHAMA SPEGIE BANK 


LIMITED 
Incorporated in Japan. Established 1880. 








Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund : - - - » 143,400,000 


Head Office YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 





7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No, 13 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender Of the 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes sho 
marked with the words “ Crossword Puzzle” and the NUMBER oj the PU ~ 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelo Le, 
be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form Pes tu 
below. The name of the winner and the solution will be published in Pepe, 
ing issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 25d. stamp, otherg — 
are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepte; i) Se they 

















ACROSS 7. The keys to the solution 

. He loses interest when there aren’t spelt that way (8), 
is standing room only (8). . “A day, an hour of virtuous 

. It’s the limit (6). liberty, Is worth a whole — 

. One can get it ready at a in bondage ” (Addison) (8) 
stationer’s (8). 11. Not the newsagents’ favourite 

. One nib is enough to write tobacco (7). 
this with (6). 14. What has the French dog 
Calls forth (6). swallowed? It’s a matter of 

3. Not the bark of a dog (8). degree (7). 

5. It sounds like a conspiracy in 16. Understudies do and are (8), 
a queer dwelling (3 words) 17. The middle watch might 
(3, 5, 4). perhaps be so described (8). 
The affair of Grahame not Too vain for this? (7). 
Midas (3 words) (3, 6, 3). Zoological overseer (7). 
Able to return in trees (8). Advantages (6). 

24. What to do with a donkey, Ecclesiastical plots (6). 
ask R. L. S. (6) Surely it should be is 4 
. She is here in French in a space? (4). 
French term (6). 
They may be discovered with SOLUTION TO 
discoveries (8). CROSSWORD No. Ill 
They don’t sound exactly 
happy endings (6). 
To be in motors is the way to 
get them (8). 
DOWN 


A notable person in the 
bottling business (6). 
There’s a — here, but only 
by a fluke ( 
A branch b- (7). 
A sailor and in French, too 
j 
“Pourest thy full heart In 
—— strains of unpremedi- 
tated art” (Shelley) (7). 
SOLUTION ON MAY 23rd 
The winner of Crossword No. 111 is Mr. Ernest Carr, Lynton, 
Taylors Hill, Godstone, Surrey. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, ELS 
wane End Branch: 17, cantata gam Avenue, W.C.2 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fur £2,500,000; Curr y Reserrt, 
a+ 100; Reserve Liability of Propric tore. under the Charter, £4,500,00 
The B ank, which has numerous Branches throughout Austra and New 
zs lat issues Telegrapl Iransfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, alse 
ular ¢ ~dits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the wort 
Deposits for fixed periods i 
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E THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE? 


a AFES 


E THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE 7 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 










A ECRET INFORMATION has come 
to the notice of the Army of 
smokers that King Six at 8d. is t) 
- lable, 


best cle 

















PERSONAL 


T3OR RESTORATION OF ENERGY eat “ Berma- 
| line” Bread, full of natural nutriment, especially 
Viemin B, Win thr 
Baker, or write BERMALINI 

+ROUP meditation by 
ir Heard, A. Huxley, &c. L 

OURNALIST requires woman secretary-assistant 
J with feature and news experience. State full par- 
ticulars and salary required. Box A.84o. 


ough on “ Bermaline.” Ask your 
Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1 
personally practised, vide 
ondon. Write Box A.839. 
















ITERAKY | ypewtg. prompuy ex. MSS. Is., carbor 
L copy 3d., I. words, —Miss N. MCFARLANE (C 
Mar Parade. Leigh-on-Sea. Essex 


The Study, 96, Mar 
EASIER. 


rhe 


AKE WARTIME COOKING 
\ following three books 7}d., each post free, are a 
vital necessity to every housewife. Hundreds of delight- 


the more plentiful foods with 


fully new ways « r 
making rationed items go 


practical suggest! for 





farther.—New WaARTiMe Recires : CAKES AND PUDDINGs: 
WARTIME PRESER\ Goop HOvUSEKEEPIN 28/3¢ 
Grosvenor Garder London, S.W.1 

CAMERAS WANTED.-- Leica, 


INIATURI 
\ Contax, Rolleifiex, &c. Highest prices in England 
fered. ~WALLACE HeaTON.LTD.,127 New Bond St .W.1 






ISS OLLIVIER.—Colonic irrigati constipa- 
\ tion, obesity, headaches. Wel. 9711 Trained. 
ONOMARKS.- Perm. London address.—§s. p.a. 


Write, 8M MONO23,W.C.1 


yvalty 


GUY’S HOSPITAL wish to 
2 spite of recent and other heavy 
damage, the Hospital services are being maintained. 
Financial help would be appreciated. Please send to 
Appeal Secretar GUY'S HOSPITAL, London 
Bridge, S.E.1. 





\ Patronised by R« 


‘(HE Governor 
announce that 
} 
















T iE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,Sout : 
Molton St., W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard 
Cross. Bucks May 


—- times bombed the MOTHERS’ CLINIC 
catries on national work for happy marriage and 
parenthood under trightful difficulties Nurses and 
doctors for personal visits; all letters answered. DR. 
MARIE STOPES asks the few remaining rich to help 
Restoration Fund. 108 Whitfield St., London, W.r1. 


\ LANDLORDS OF COUNTRY ACCOM- 
MODATION whose tenants are used to town life 
Sanitation is most important for keeping tenants 
satisfied. NO DRAINS? then install ELSAN 
Chemical Closet. Provides City standards, at little 
os, without drains or water-flush or plumbing. 
GUARANTEED odourless, germ-free, safe, indoors 
routdoors. Delivered ready for immediate installation. 

Scores of thousands in use, in Country Houses, 

Cottages, Air-Raid Shelters, Rest Centres. Write for 
FREE ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices: ELsan Co. 
Dept. 254 3), 51 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 


yy" TE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet — 
REGE 





Founded 1910 §306-7-8 



















3ENT INSTITUTE, (85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 





EDUCATION AL AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


lI URTWOOD SCHOOL, PEASLAKE, 

GUILDFORD (Abinger 119). Vacs. for boarders, 

Sale district. Constructive outlook. Co-educational. 
NLE.U 


Full parts. Principal, JANET JEwsON, M.A., N.F.L 


MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
\ Special War-time Course can now be taken at the 
ollege, 29 Grosvenor Place, $.W.1 or Huntleys, 
ulverden Down, ‘Tunbridge Wells. 
Or tul Pr apply to the SECRETARY 
St Steph n's ¢ lelegraph Street, E.C,2. 
i as KIN¢ SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION for at_ least 
FIFTEEN KING'S and ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value £100 to £25 p.a. Also TWO LORD 
MILNER MEMORIAL SCHOI ARSHIPS of £100 
Pa. (preference for sons of Colonial Civil Servants) and 
TWO MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS of {50 p.a. Exam- 
ination at Preparatory Schools May 29th and 30th, 
Full particulars from the HEADMASTER, King’s School, 
at Carlyon Bay, St. Austell, Cornwall. 


bi LEYS SCHOOL (CAMBRIDGE) 
Temporar address: ATHOLL PALACE 

_. HOTEL, PIT LOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE. 

. The Examin ation for Foundation and War Memorial 
Scholarships and Exhibitions (Maximum annual value 
4100) will be held on 26th and 27th May and on 4th 
and sth June.—Further information may be obtained 
‘rom the HEADMASTER. 


TPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examina- 
SEVEN? will be held on May 20th, 1941, for abou 
FOUn oe SCHOLARSHIPS, viz :—THREE or 

R of £ 100 per annum and FOUR of £60 to £30 
Per ennum. Entries close on MAY 14th, 1941. For 


further particu! nd FE , I - 
MASTER. ulars and Entry Forms apply to the HEAD 
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my lovely 


BRAEMAR 


undies are 
wearing out! 


So what do you do? Boo-hoo about 
the war and the fact that everything 
lovely is hard to replace? No, you 
get busy and send them (through your 
retailer) to the Braemar ‘ Stitch-in- 
Time’ Service 
fraying, re-shape afier faulty washing 


~which will repair 
—or whatever you want. This applies 
to your Braemar knitwear as well. 
Ask your Braemar retailer about this 
important new economy idea, or write 
to address below for booklet giving 


full details. 


SEND THEM TO THE 





- 





THROUGH YOUR RETAILER 





UNNES, HENDERSON & CO. LTD., HAWICK, ICOILAND 





/ 












from 
CAPETOWN £53 
DURBAN £6! 


First Class 
throu ghout 






ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP 


co. LTD. 
Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham Surrey. Tel. Cobham 2851. 


RE ET a a 
WQHROPSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
‘ - == 

APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL 


THERE IS SCOPE at the Shrewsbury Technical 
College in its NEW BUILDINGS for a man who is 
interested in education for the work of the modern 
world, in the creation of a corporate spirit amongst a 
wide variety of students and courses, in developing a 
local college to serve the culture and life of the com- 
munity. The college has full-time and part-time day 
and evening courses for junior and senior students of 
both sexes in commerce, engineering, art, professional 
and general subjects. 

Technical qualifications are not indispensable. 
University degree and educational experience desired. 
Salary £750- £800. 

Forms and further particulars sent on receipt of a 
stamped addressed envelope. Applications by May 


2Ist. 1941 
H. MARTIN WILSON, 
Secretary for Education. 
County Buildings, Shrewsbury. 
28th April, 1941. 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


)EFRESH YOURSELF : 
Ash 


in English country, 


fescriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H, A.. Lrp.. St Grorce’s Hovse, Regent 










STUART 
HODGSON’S 


LORD 
HALIFAX 


An Instant Success 



















* Not only discerning but 
opportune *’— Telegraph 







*“ Engrossing *’ — York- 
shire Observer 





** Attractive and ac- 
ceptable’’—Times 






Illustrated 10/6 net 


CHRISTOPHERS 











22 BERNERS StW1 
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High Blood Pressure 


(Hyperpiesia or Hypertension) 





Another doctor writes: “As one of the first 


prescribers of ‘ Phyllosan’ I should like to add 


my word of commendation to those which you 


have no doubt received. 


I have found it useful 
in cases of hypertension where there are no signs 


of organic disease. It seems to keep the blood 


pressure normal. I speak too highly 


cannot 
of * Phyllosan’ in 


regard to its use in this 


condition and I shall continue to prescribe it 





as before.” . , MB. 








A report in a medical journal says: “All 
the cases were very carefully observed. They 
and no 


The blood 


were treated exclusively with * Phyllosan’ 


change was made in the ordinary diet. 


pressure measurements were made always at the 
same time of day. The fall of the ~——> 
) J : , — 


blood pressure was regular in each 





case. In each case the general con- 


dition was improved—often F = 





after only a few weeks.” 


Obtainable in most of the principal cities of the world. Proprietary rights not claimed apart from the registered trade mark ‘ Phyllosan,’ the property of Natural Chemicals, Lid., London, England. 








Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 


Portugal St., Kingsway, 


23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by 
W.C.2, and published by Tus SPECTATOR, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99 Cowen St., Scoien W.C.1.—-Friday, May 9, 1941 
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